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THAT DAY 


BY EMMA GARRISON 


Ir was a wild night. The wind blew, the rain 
» the waves roared in the near distance. 
It liad been a fateful day to me. Grandfather 
Delmar, with whom I had lived ever since I could 
remember, had been carried to his final home that 
afternoon, and now I was the last representative 
of our ancient name. The wide acres of the Del- 
mar plantation, originally one of the largest 
estat 
d 


come down to me as sole heiress. 


lal descended the Delmar diamonds, which, } 


for (wo centuries, had blazed on the persons of 
the Delmar women. 
ha 


Vy ¢ 


1 
] 


1 


less jewels, were mine only under the will } 
ny grandfather, and. that will contained a} 


iso, which I had just learned for the first 


tine. I was to marry Randolph ITeath, the 


warl, and adopted son of my grandfather, or } 


son the Eastern Shore of Maryland, had } 
To me also} 


I say descended, but I am } 
correct, for these broad lands, and these } 


‘the entire property was to go to this self- } 


same Randolph. 
The will had just been read, 


The funeral- } 


3, or at least the most important of them, | 


] 


low, the 
of my Delmar aneestors, handsome men, and 
, tawny-haired women. 
‘Cassandra,”’ 
ing of t 
- 


gvu You 


must invite our friends for the night. 
are mistress now.” 


‘J 
A 


slull never be mistress of Delmar I[all, 
aunt Mordaunt,’’ I said, firmly. 
a1 


suc 


clutched my arm, her eyes wide with 
Wonler. p 

“And why not, pray ?”’ 

“Because of the proviso. 
Randolph Heath.” 

Iler face whitened to the hue of death. She 
Was alone widow, and T was her idol; and she 


I will never wed 


covetel all those jewels and rich acres for my 
heritage. For a moment we stood breathless. 
Vou. LXI.—27 


vl listened to it in the great drawing-room be- } 
walls of which were hung with portraits } 


said my aunt, when the read- } 
he will was ended, ‘‘ Cassandra, my dear, } 


IN HIS WHERRY. 


JONES. 


“But Randolph Heath’s in Austzalia,’’ sug- 
gested a friend, ‘and you are mistress, at least 


’ 


till he returns.’ 
Poor aunty caught at this last hope with 
; gasp of relief. 
‘‘So you are, my dear,’’ she put in; “ we'll 
> leave all these disagreeable things to be settled 
in the future. To-night, friends, we will shuf 
the doors against the storm, and be comfort- 
able.” 
She swept off toward the glowing parlors, fol- 
}lowed by her guests, while I fled away to my 
own room. 

The afternoon, as I have said, had turned into 
rain, and the waves thundered on the shores of 
the bay, near by, with a hoarse ery, like a hu- 
I paced my room restlessly. 


this 


} man heart in pain. 
I 
whose face I had never looked upon, since the 
I could not do it, 


could not wed with tandolph Heath, 


days of my early childhood. 
} for another face rose before me, the face of the 
man I loved. A poor man, landless, and un- 
known, yet who had grown so dear to me, in the 
few brief months of our summer acquaintance, 
Yet 
I‘was a Delmar, and it was a sore trial to lose 
All the 


those 


that to give him up was worse than death. 


my heritage, to lose the Delmar jewels. 
Delmar had 
matchless old diamonds, and must I, alone of 
9 


women, before me, worn 


them, be disinherited and dowerless 


? 


Yes, cheerfully!’ I said, “since to keep 
them, I must give up the choice of my heart. 
Dear, dear summer days!” 

For it had been during a visit to a school- 
friend, who lived in one of the loveliest counties 
of Pennsylvania, that I had met, the preceding 
June, Herbert Stanley. For the first time in my 
life I had found, in him, a perfectly congenial 
We liked the same poetry, preferred the 
Ah! 
We rode, we 
Our 


soul, 
same music, almired the same scenery. 
what delicious days those were. 
walked, we sailed, we boated together. 
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acquaintance soon passed into intimacy, and 
from that ripened into love. 

Never could I forget the day, the blissful day, 
when my hopes became a certainty. Herbert 
had asked me, the evening before, if I would go 
with him in his wherry. No knight of old could 
have handed me into the boat more reverentially 
than he did. How manly he looked! How 
strong and self-contained! My heart beat fast, 
for something in his manner told me what was 
coming; but I was inexpressibly happy. never- 
theless. He rowed for about half an hour, then 
stopping in mid-stream, he lay upon his oars, 
and looking me in the face, like a brave heart 
as he was, told his tale, though with many a 
hesitating word, and many a look of anxiety. 

Should I give such a one up? Never! Yet 
the tempest of my thoughts was such that I could 
not stay in-doors. I left the house and ran 
down to the shore of the bay, having first thrown 
a shawl over my head. The storm and dark- 
ness were terrific, and the tide was coming in 
with a hoarse, sullen cry. The salt mist drenched 
my hair, the winds tore and shrieked around me, 
and overhead hung the pitch-black sky. 

fuddenly I heard a step, and looking up, I 
saw Herbert himself. I started with surprise. 


‘I have been hovering about all day,’”’ he 


said. ‘I had given up the hope of seeing you. 
But still I could not tear myself away.” 

‘“*You did not doubt me?’ I cried. 
Herbert !”’ 

My look, my tone, even more than my words, 
re-assured him. 

“Thank God!’ he said, drawing a deep 
breath. ‘Thank God! It is not true, then, 
what I hear. You are not going to betray me?” 

‘Betray you?” 

‘«T was told you were to be disinherited, unless 
you married Randolph Heath, and that the temp- 
tation had been too great for you. I did not be- 
lieve it. And yet, and yet—forgive me, darling, 
I see I was wrong—I was fearfully afraid.”’ 

‘Be afraid no longer,’’ I whispered, nestling 
to his bread breast. ‘‘ What are broad acres and 
gleaming jewels to your dear love? I am yours, 
and yours only.” 

He bent and kissed me. After awhile he said, 
“‘I do not fear for your faithfulness, but I do 
fear for the persecution you may suffer. It is 
but a short walk to the little church. I know 
the rector; he was, I find, one of my old class- 
mates. Be mine, to-night, and I will go away 
content. Not till you permit it, shall the mar- 
riage be made public.” 

‘‘T am yours,” I said; ‘but let it be to-mor- 
row night. I will tell my aunt in a day or two 


“ Oh, 








afterward. Poor aunt! it will need that time to 
prepare her.”’ 

It was arranged, therefore, that I should meet 
my lover at the same hour the next evening; 
and with a parting embrace, I hurried in, lest [ 
should be missed. 

Aunt Mordaunt was in a flutter of excitement 
the next morning. She had just received a 
letter, saying that Randolph Heath had returned, 
and would be at Delmar Hall by sunset. 

‘Now, Cassandra, my love,’’ she said, bustling 
into my chamber, before I was awake, ‘do try 
and look your best to-night! You are a beauty, 
I know, but a charming toilet sets you off amaz. 
ingly. Lay off your heavy crepe just for to- 
night, and wear that white silk, with the lily-of- 
the-valley trimmings. You must fascinate this 
Randolph Heath at the outset; it will be quite 
comfortable to have him at your feet, for you 
must marry him, my dear; you are too sensiblea 
girl to make a beggar of yourself.” 

I only smiled in answer, and I suffered my 
maid to array me in the dainty silk. But at set 
of sun, instead of receiving Randolph Heath in 
the grand parlors of the Hall, I was speeding 
away with my lover toward the old ivy-covered 
church, built of bricks imported from England a 
century and a half before; the church where the 
Delmars, for five generations, had been married. 
In the soft glitter of the early starlight we were 
wedded. An hour after, I was home again. But 
as I ascended to my room, I remembered that [ 
had looked my last upon the blinking Delmar 
diamonds, and on the broad lands of the Hall. 

I had hardly closed the door behind me, when 
my aunt entered. 

‘‘Cassandra, you must come down at once, 
you must indeed.” she said. ‘ Randolph is in 
the drawing-room, and asks to see you. Don't 
be odd. Here, Lucile, do your young lady's 
hair.” 

I stood uncertain. 

“And now, my dear, do put on your dia- 
monds,” continued poor auntie, fluttering round 
me; ‘‘you should always wear gems, they be- 
come you.” 

« But, auntie, the diamonds are not mine,” I 
began, wishing to gain time to think. I was 
almost ready, then and there, to tell the truth. 
But I pitied auntie, and hesitated. 

‘But they will be, my love, as soon as you 
marry Randolph Heath,’’ she urged. 

«I shall never marry him,” I answered. 

‘*We shall see, my love. At any rate, come 
down and welcome him. That much is his due, 
at the least.”’ 


This decided me. As we 


It was his due. 
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descended to the grand drawing-room, where I looked up into his dear, kind face. ‘No 
my grandfather's adopted son awaited us, I { matter who you are, or what you planned,” I 
stopped for a moment on the stairs, and gazed ; answered, putting my hand in his, “I forgive 
around me with almost a sigh of regret. In a} you, for I love you.” 
few days I must go out from the dear, old place, Then we told the story of our marriage. Aunt 
disowned and disinherited. Poor auntie! the } Mordaunt listened in horrified amazement. 
blow will fall heavily on her. ‘An indiscreet thing, to say the least, my 
Shutting my hand, involuntarily, over the } love,’’ she said; ‘‘ you might have committed 
marriage-ring upon my finger, I followed my a grave mistake. It is all right, since you’ve 
aunt, my heart in my mouth. A tall figure arose ; married Mr. Heath. But really, my dears, you 
as we entered, and advanced to meet us. I heard must have a wedding. Yes, in order to preserve 
my aunt’s warm words of welcome, and then 1 the prestige of the old name, if nothing more, 
felt my own hands grasped, and looked up. we really must have a wedding, and marry you 
I cried out in amazement, for the stranger was } over again.”’ 
Herbert Stanley, my newly-wedded husband. And she did; and it was a most magnificent 
‘Can I hope that you will ever forgive me?” affair. The old Hall was in a blaze of light, and 
‘ 


he said, with a smile. ‘‘I am Randolph Heath. } crowded with noble guests; and I wore point 
I have known of the proviso to your grahd- } lace, and the old Delmar diamonds. 

father’s will for years. But asI wanted you to; But I was not half so happy as on the day 
love me for myself, if you could, I planned to } when I first heard, from my husband’s lips, that 
meet you last summer. Can you forgive me.” he loved me—heard it THAT DAY IN HIS WHERRY. 





A SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


BY JOHN G. WATTS, 


Opon a gently sloping ledge, About the little sleeper prest, 
Backed by an antrimmed hawthorn hedge And blissful visions filled her rest. 
Within an old oak’s generous shade, Her countenahte, beyond control 
Kind hands the little one had laid. : s 
The mirror of her sinless soul, 

Her dimpled cheeks were round and fair, Told all the happiness she knew 
And rich in curls her silky hair; in language eloquent and true. 
smeieemes" An ao her Ct my 

/ Came gliding from departed days, 
Her form, embedded in the grass, Before my quickened mental sight, 
By daisy flowers surrounded was; Another form as fair and bright; 
The kingoup, with a lordly grace, One who had long, long gone from me 
Looked down upon the darling’s face. To slumber ’neath the churchyard-tree, 
The honeysuckle overhead But whose immortal soul above 
For her the sweetest incense shed; Was singing of immortal lo~e. e 
While from the clear, unclouded sky God bless thee, little one!” I spake, 
Dropped soul-entrancing minstrelsy. “ And spare thee for thy parents’ sake; 
The glories of that golden hour, And when the last sleep seals thine eyes, 
Light, scent, and sound, with mystic power, Join thou my Kate in Paradise.” 








THE PETS. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Where daisies bloom and butter-cups blow We stop at last at the old stone-wall ; 
Down in the pasture, at morn we go. Johnny has pets that come at his call; 

The dew-drops glitter amid the grass, Brindle’s daughter, dappled and dun, 

The cobwebs shimmer like threads of glass, Daisy’s, full of frolic and fun; 

The meadow-lark, from its lonely bed With lumb’ring gallop, they run and stand 
Springs, and flutters, and flies ahead ; To look in his eyes, to eat from his hand ; 
There’s joy and light on earth, in sky, And every morn, blow low, blow high, 

As we go to the home-field, Johnny and I. We go to the home-field, Johnny and I. 





ONCE TO 


BY FRANK L 


O OFTEN. 


EE BENEDICT. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 338, 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Crossin@ the corridor toward her own cham- 
ber, Miss Crosby met Mrs. Percy, and stopped to 
ask news of her brother. Mrs. Perey was tired 
and cross, and let the young lady see plainly 
that she did not thank that young lady to show 
the least solicitude about the rich bachelor; and 


Miss Crosby was in a mood to be diverted by the ; 


exhibition of feeling. 

«‘ He is always so good, so kind; I am so very, 
very anxious about him! 
there's the least thing I can do. 
would not be unwilling to let me prove my friend- 


? 


I am sure he 


ship.’ 
Mrs. Percy glared, and said that she thanked 


Miss Crosby ; but her brother, she believed, was ; 
well cared for. She passed ‘on with the stateliest | 


of good-nights, which amused her antagonist 


hugely. 


Violet was no better in the morning; it was } 


evident enough slte had spent a wretched night, 
and her mother wis really alarmed. 


Violet did not attempt to laugh at her anxiety ; | 


she asked herself that the doctor should come up, 


and told him that she fancied the sea air disa- ! 


greed with her. It was quite possible, he an- 


swered; indeed, the more he thought of it, the } 


more probable it seemed; and, when Mrs. Lee, 


who had been called away for a few moments, } 


entered the room, Violet said, 
‘- Mamma, are you much wedded to this dull 
place ?”’ ® 


‘* Not a bit, my dear,” returned Mrs. Lee, with ; 


energy, for only that morning Bolton Mordred 
had said, in her hearing, that he might remain 
the rest of the summer. 

‘‘Then, if you don’t mind,.I think we will go 
away ; the doctor fancies the air is not good for me.” 

‘‘ Why, we'll go at once—this very day !’’ eried 
Mrs. Lee. 

‘*T should like it. 
never stop till I dogo. 
not to be anxious—there really is no reason.” 

The shrewd, old doctor was biting his thumb, 
and studying his patient silently. There was 
something here he did not understand. Certainly 
she was not seriously ill, and he said so; but re- 
peated his advice in regard to going. 

396 


Now, call upon me if 


This time } 


I feel as if this pain would ; 
But, doctor, tell mamma } 


} «Luckily, our trunks are only partia’-+ un- 
} packed,” said Mrs. Lee. ‘ Violet, we'll leave 
by the two o’clock train.” 
‘Yes, mamma,”’ said Violet, and held out her 
hand to the doctor, in sign that he had done all 
, She wished, and could go. 

But Violet had another task before her; one 
more difficult of accomplishment, but it must be 
‘ fulfilled. 

After awhile, she told her mother that she was 

going down stairs; and Mrs. Lee immediately 

thought of the danger of Mordred’s seeing her, 

and taking this opportunity to speak out, and she 

> was too busy to leave the trunks. She was so 

unnecessarily energetic, that, at last, Violet 
turned wearily toward her, saying, 

“Mamma, what has ailed you, ever since we 
; got here? You never have been in the habit of 
{ watching me! Do be frank—you have not been 
so lately.” 

‘* Because I can’t bear the idea of your flirting 
with that man, there!’ eried Mrs. Lee. 

‘*T don’t think I have ever flirted with any 
Of whom are you speaking?” 

‘*T believe he followed us here. I don’t like 
him! Idon’t trust him! Now, Violet, don’t 
look as if you didn’t know whom I meant. I tell 
you it would break my heart if I thought you 
would ever marry Bolton Mordred.” 


man, Mamma, 


$ Violet confronted her, unflinchingly, with her 
pale face, and the beautiful eyes that looked so 
} dull and sad. 
‘““Then you will have no occasion to break 
your heart,’ she answered. ‘‘ Understand—be- 
lieve me, when I say it. There is nothing under 
; heaven that could induce me to become his wife!” 
; She was gone, leaving her mother so startled 
; by her looks and manner, that, for several mo- 
ments, alkshe could do was to stare at floor and 
ceiling, and cry, ‘‘ mercy on us!’’ in every note 
in the gamut. 

Violet passed through the halls, and out on the 
veranda, She saw Bolton Mordred in the bil- 
; liard-room. She knew that he would follow her. 

She made her way slowly toward a summer-house, 
}in the grounds, and, presently, as she had ex- 
) pected, he hurried in that direction. 

Standing at her window, Miss Crosby watched 
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Escapeisccaath 
the scene. Her first impulse was to rush down, 
and prevent the interview. Then she remem- 
bered that it must go on—it was the decisive 
moment. If Mordred made his cause good, she 
must lose: if Violet held firm, and cut him short 
befure explanations could be possible, then the 
game was in her own hands. She must wait! 
lt seemed to her as if she must go mad—as if a 
whole eternity elapsed while she stood there—as 
if she grew withered and hideous in that terri- 


| 
ble suspense. 
When Mordred entered the arbor, Violet looked 
up, greeting him with sufficient of her usual man- { 
5 

5 

5 


ner. 
“You are looking so ill,’’ he said, anxiously. 
“T believe I am,’ she replied. ‘My neu- 
ralgia proves a very tiresome business.” 
“Can't that stupid old doctor find you some } 
relief?” 
“He has just given me a new prescription. 
have faith in it, and am going to try it at once. 
“What is it?” 
“To get away from the sea air; we leave in a} 


§ 
»» 5 


“Going away! Going this morning!’ he ex- 


couple of hours.” 
{ 
claimed. } 
“Yes; and I’m glad. I’ve taken such a hor- 
ror of the place,’”’ she answered, with a shiver. 
“This is so sudden! I am so sorry 
“Now that’s very good of you,” she inter- 
«But as stupid as I have been since I } 


” 


rupted, 
got here, I can’t think anybody will regret me.”’ 

“T don’t believe you speak in earnest,” he } 
said, reproachfully. ‘I think you know—I am } 
sure you know—that your going must be a seri- 
ous matter to me.” 

Ile was trying to speak the proper phrases, } 
she said to herself. What an effort.it was. How } 
he stammered! He believed that she cared for 
him, so he considered himself bound to go on 
Oh, that she should live to en- 
dure such humiliation ! 

Ile was speaking; what was he saying? She 
felt deaf and blind ; only conscious that she must 
appear calm and tranquil, at the first word which 


with his task. 


made his meaning plain—must let him see that 
he need go no further. She was wrong to be 
angry; he was behaving well—she told herself 
that. 

“T can’t let you go, Miss Lee,’’ he said, ; 
“until I tell you what has been in my mind | 
these long weeks. I think you must have seen 
What I.”" 

Oh, if he was going to tell lies, she could not 
listen! There was no necessity for that ! 

“You know why I came here, I think,’’ he | 
said, trying for a fresh beginning, conscious, as { 





I } joy at his release. 


a man always is at such a moment, that he was 
making an idiot of himself. 

‘*T don’t know,”’ she said, curtly. 

The change in her voice, the forbidding cold- 
ness in her face, as he looked quickly up, took 
away the last remnant of his courage and self- 
possession. 

‘*Miss Lee! Then, 
with a sort of pained wonder, ‘are you angry ? 
I—oh Let me tell the whole; in one word, 
I came here, because I wanted to ask you to be 
my wife.” 

The ice broken, he was hurrying on with a 
flood of eager protestations, but she stopped him. 

**T can hear nothing more !”’ ‘“* Not 

If anything in my conduct has led you 


Violet!’ he exclaimed. 


she said. 
a word ! 
to suppose I anticipated this avowal, I have been 
wrong. I can never be your wife.” 
e He sank down on the bench, she thought with 
She was on her feet, close to 
the door. 

‘‘We part friends! This is all a mistake!” 
she said, and passed out. 

‘Violet! Violet!” ° 

But the name only came in a sort of gasp from 
his lips—the sound did not reach her. After a 
time he got strength enough to rise—somebody 
He must get away, 
He 
rushed blindly away—along the beach, where 
the surf beat dismally, and seemed to mock him 


might surprise him there. 
out of the reach of every human being. 


} with its monotonous complaint—away up the 


road, toward the hills, never pausing, until he 
was a great distance from the hotel. 

How long atime passed he could not have told ; 
hours, more like years or ages, he would have 
thought, if he had been capable of any coherent 
reflection, when he heard his name called in a 
tone of frightened entreaty. 

‘* Bolton ! Bolton ! 

He looked up, and saw Harriet Crosby. 


Do speak ; do answer me !”’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


Morprev’s first feeling was one of anger at the 
intrusion ; the next, a sense of shame to be found 
lying there like some wounded animal, that had 
crept away to its covert to suffer in solitude, 
He rose, trying to utter words of surprise about 
seeing her, but she did not wait for him to finish. 

‘‘I was so frightened about you, I couldn't 
help coming. Don’t be vexed with me,”’ she ex- 
claimed, eagerly. 

“« Frightened ?”’ he repeated, with a vain effort 
“Did you think T had lost 
What was there to be 


to speak naturally. 
my way, or got drowned? 
frightened about?” 
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«Oh, Bolton! Bolton! 
your face, you wouldn’t ask,’’ she cried. 


If you could only see ; exaggerate ; but she told me they had been lovers 


from the time they were children. She, herself, 


She sat down on a fallen tree-trunk, put her ? was most anxious for the match.” 


hands over her eyes, and sobbed aloud. She had 


“T always knew Mrs. Lee had an aversion to 


been so shaken and anxious all the morning, that } me——” 


she could not have kept back her tears, though 
she had no wish to do so. In the midst of her 
nervousness she was able to remember that they 
would plead for her better than any words could 
do. 

‘Crying?’ he said, too much dazed by his 
long hours of insane misery to be conscious of 
more than a ‘lull wonder. ‘* Don’t—don’t cry! 
Has anything happened? Are you in some trou- 
ble?” 

‘‘T am in very great trouble,’’ she answered, 
wiping away her tears; ‘ but it is not for myself 
—I could bear that.” 

‘Not for yourself?’’ he repeated, in the sam¢ 
dulled, wondering manner, but asked no ques- 
tion; stood looking away through a break in the 
trees which framed in a picture of the sea in the 
distance—so absent, so preoccupied in the cold 
Weight of his suffering, that it was difficult to 
attach any meaning to her language. 

‘* You are not vexed with me for coming?’ she 
asked, timidly. ‘‘I was so anxious, so grieved, 
I could not endure it any longer.” 

‘*So you came in search of me? 
very good of you—very good.” 

«Sit down here,” she said, gently taking hold 
of his hand. ‘Let metalk to you! Oh, Bolton! 
you said, only the other day, we were friends. 
Prove it by letting me share your suffering.”’ 

“It couldn’t be shared,” he said, wearily. 
‘¢ And why should I trouble anybody? I've not 
complained.” 

«*No; you wouldn’t do that; but don’t be too 
proud to accept my sympathy,” she pleaded. 
‘You don’t want me to pretend ignorance of 
what has happened io 

‘‘Did she tell you?” he interrupted, more 
quickly. 

“Oh, don’t think about her; she’s not worth 
it!” 

“Stop !’”’ he said; ‘‘not a word against her! 
She has done nothing wrong! I was mistaken! 
I suppose I have been a vain, blindidiot! She’s 
not to blame for that.”’ 

Miss Crosby felt herself grow very angry ; but 
it would not answer to show it, though she must 
indulge in one stab. 


That was 


‘¢She was to blame in never letting you know }. 


that she was all this while secretly erigaged to 
her cousin, Hugh Leonard.” 

‘‘ Did she tell you so?” 

«*‘ Her mother told me, last night. No, I mustn’t 





**Oh, she has nothing to do with the matter! 
Violet is not a girl to be influenced by anybody.” 

He turned moodily away ; it was plain that he 
could not bear the least disparaging remark in 
regard to her. 

‘* Well,” he said, after a brief silence, «it ig 
only one more blunder; my life has been made 
up of them.” 

Here was an opening at last. 
was quick to take advantage of it. 

«Oh, Bolton!’’ shecried. ‘+ Don’t be cruel to 
me; I don’t deserve it; indeed I don’t.” 

He looked at her in surprise. It was so long 
since his youthful fancy had faded from his mind, 
that he did not remember how his words could, 
in any manner, have touched her. 

‘After my confession, the day we met—after 
my humbling myself! Oh, Bolton, I did wrong! 
I can see that; but, at least, I had a good mo- 
tive. I meant to act for the best.” 

‘*Tam sure you did—quite sure. I was not 
thinking of anything where you were concerned.” 


Miss Crosby 


He stopped, because he remembered that the 
speech sounded brutal, after her sympathy and 


kindness. For an instant Miss Crosby could not 
easily have decided whether she loved or hated 
him most. She had an idea that, in any case, 
the time might come when the latter feeling 
would be predominant. 

‘I am glad you were not.thinking of me,” she 
said; ‘for, whatever mistakes I made, I have 
certainly suffered enough to atone!’’ 

He did not answer; he actually did not hear 
her, she saw; yet it was difficult to offer hima 
plainer chance. 

“I have made you take a long walk,” were 
his next words. ‘ You must be very tired, I am 
afraid.” 

“Oh, how can you talk to me about that?” 
she exclaimed, impatiently. ‘‘ Do you suppose 
I am thinking of myself?” 

“You are very good, very kind. I don’t de 
serve it,” he replied, stretching out his hand, 
though he spoke in the same apathetic manner. 

She seized his hand between both hers; but 
it lay cold and nerveless in her grasp. For 
nearly the first time in her life, at any impor’ 
tant crisis, she was at a loss what to say, how 1 
act. She could not bear the idea of losing the 
present moments. If she could not soften him 
into some recognition of her love, before they 
parted, who could tell what might happen ¢? 
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and a bitter sense of misery, she stood silent. 
‘Shall we go back?” he asked. ‘I think it } 
must be growing late.” 
He took his watch out of his pocket ; the crys- 
tal had been broken by the violence with which } 
he had flung himself on the ground. He colored 
The shame he felt at this evidence of ' 


§ 
$ 


they met again? Between mortification, wrath, 


a little. 
his weakness gave him force to appear more com- 
posed. 

She did not answer him. When he repeated ; 
his question, she walked slowly on by his side, } 
still silent, her face averted. They came out of } 
the wood on tothe summit of the hill. The long: 
line of beach lay stretched out before them in } 
The surf was beating in } 


the afternoon light. ; 
; ee 
angrily upon the shore; a low mass of frowning } 
’ 


clouds hung over the horizon; the wind moaned 
up with a sullen roar, that added to the dreari- } 
ness of the scene. 

“We shall have a storm,”’ he said, after a. 
little. 

He was determined there should be no further 
approach to a scene. He was grateful for her 
kindness ; but he would not howl and groan like } 
a hurt child, to be ashamed of it after. No con-} 
ception of what was agitating her had crossed | 
his mind. Te would talk, any commonplace, as 
he would have done at any common time. But 
she never answered this remark, any more thun 
the former one. : 

‘“] fear you are tired out,” he added. 

She stopped short, and turned her pale, trou- 
bled face upon him. 

“Yes, I am tired out,’”’ she said; ‘but it is} 
not bodily fatigue! I am tired of trying to com- 
fort you a little, and being shown so plainly that } 
you despise and hate me!’’ 

He stood utterly confounded by her violence. 

“Miss Crosby !” 

“Don’t speak to me! 
claimed, stamping on the ground. 
way, and leave me to go mine! 
ask! You can do so much!” 

“Don’t misunderstand me! Indeed I am 
grateful; I dc appreciate you~ kindness a 

“You have never forgiven me!”’ she broke in. 
Haven't I ex- 





Not a word!” she ex- 
“Go your 
That is all I 


“You are cruel and revengeful ! 
piated my fault? Haven’t I suffered enough? } 
Is there ever a day or night, ever an hour in} 
either, that I am not mocked by the recollection 
of the happiness that was in my reach; that I 
flung away from a mistaken sense of duty !”” 

She threw up her arms, with a despairing ges- 
ture, then covered her face with her hands, ery- 
ing, 

“What have I said! AmImad! Go away, 


Bolton Mordred! Don’t ever come near me 
again! Oh, I do think I shall die!” 

She flung herself on the ground, in a paroxysm 
of sobs, calling upon him, if he had any mercy, 
to leave her there alone. 
dazed brain, came a perception of what the scene 
She cared for him! 
gotten the old dream. 


Slowly, across his 
meant. She had never for- 
In her sympathy for his 
trouble she had become so unnerved, that her 
secret broke out in spite of her pride. He was 
deeply touched; he was very, very sorry for 
her. Then he remembered that, in all the world, 
there was nobody but this woman to care what 
he endured. His life had come to an end, not 
in the way of work or ambition—he would not 
be so weak as that—but in all things connected 
with love or happiness the end had come. If she 
did care; if she would rather be with him in his 
suffering, why not ask her tocome? What would 
it matter where he was personally concerned? 
Only it seemed an impertinence and presumption 
to suppose that she would be willing. He wanted 
to act aright, and like a man who had courage 
to face the worst that fate could thrust upon him. 
He knew that, at present, it was sheer despera- 
tion, no braver feeling, which had possession of 
him, but he would try to do what was best. This 
woman before him, about whom he had once 
woven a fanciful dream, filled him with a vague 
pity. She suffered, he could see that; and he 
was so sorry for anybody who suffered. 

If she still cared for him, why should he not 
speak? She had been very brave in the old time! 
It was of his comfort and his future only that she 
thought when she sent him from her. During all 
these years, she had been faithful to the past, 
which had gone so completely out of his mind. 
If he could make her happy ; if she would accept 
the poor fragments of a heart, why let her take 
them. Only it was difficult to say all this, lest 
he should wound her pride and self-respect. 

Looking at him, under cover of the white 
hands she still held before her face, Harriet 
Crosby read in his countenance a portion of the 
thoughts which crossed his mind. She rose 
slowly, wiped away her tears, and said, with a 
mournful smile, 

‘«T believe I am a little beside myself to-day; 
but, if ever you think of it, dear friend, you will 
remember that I pitied you, that I sympathized 
with your grief. Now let us go!” 

‘¢ Wait a little,’ he answered. 
say something. I don’t know how to do it 

‘«Ts there anything you can hesitate to say to 
me, Bolton?” she interrupted, reproachfully. 

‘It sounds so presumptuous—so impertinent 
at this moment,” he answered. 


“T want to 


” 
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*‘Tt will not be to me! Tell me, Bolton! tell Mordred said, more for the sake of saying some- 
me!’’ She laid her hand softly on his, and { thing than from any other reason. 
looked up into his face. “Yes. Oh, what a dreadful morning it was, 

«Could you still care for me, Harriet? Is the ; I never shall forget it.” 
old dream still at all dear to you?” She shuddered, and looked so distressed, that 

She gave him one glance, and turned her head ; he wanted to get her thoughts away from the re- 
away, still letting her hand lie in his. i ; collection. In his softened mood, he could not 

‘* Will you stay with me?” he asked. ‘Shall bear to think of anybody suffering. 
we try to get back to the old days once more?’ } ‘Some one told me some gossip,” he said, try- 

“If you want me,” she whispered. ‘Oh, } ing to smile and talk as people do at ordinary 
Bolton, 1 will be a true, loving wife! Ishall not } times. ‘They said you were likely to marry 
be afraid of care or poverty! I could bear any- Mr. Iverson.”’ 
thing with you!” ; ‘I don’t think it was ever likely,’’ she an- 

It was done. Nothing could add to or dimin- { swered, laughing a little. ‘ You kuow now that 
ish from his misery ; at least, he could make her ; it was not.” 
life pleasant. ; ‘And yet I almost wonder you have not mar- 

«There will be nothing of all that,” he said. } ried |” 

‘Did you not know that I was a rich man now, ’ «Don’t say such things, Bolton! They hurt 
Harriet ?”’ me! I have a right to let you see my whole 

“No. Oh, Bolton! you didn’t think I knew } heart. It has never held a thought except for 
that !’’ you.” 

“T only tell it ‘that you need have neither} ‘Such a true, brave Harriet!’ he murmured 
scrupie or fear. I know they would be for me. } again, in the absent way that irritated her. His 
You are a good woman, Harriet—the truest, { eyes wandered off to where Punch was going 
bravest heart, | have ever found.” ;insaue over an imaginary enemy under the 

She had won. But she could not exult. There } bridge. 
gvas enough capability of good left in her to; That was so little tohearhimsay. Her heart, 
make her loathe the part she was acting; but she } false and hard as it was, ached for a more clo- 
loved him; nothing should defeat her now. } quent recognition of its affection. She had some 
They talked for a while, quietly enough, then } wild idea that, if she could only make him pie- 
walked slowly homeward. ture her, during those three years of separation, 

*«‘T am a very dull companion, Harriet,’’ he ; every instant faithful to his memory, that it 
said, rousing himself from a revery, into which } would obliterate from his mind, for the time, 
he had fallen. even his pain, and leave her uppermost. 

«‘ Never to me!’ she answered, ‘Believe me,;} ‘‘Sometime you will know,’’ she said. 
Bolton, I’d rather share your gloomiest moments } He looked at her inquiringly. 
than be made a queen—always believe that.” ‘I believe I was thinking aloud,’’ returned 

«‘ Such a good, good woman—such a true, brave } she. ‘‘Oh, Bolton! I am shy and ashamed yet; 
woman !’’ he exclaimed. but I want you to know the whole truth. I want 

you to know that, in all these years, I have had 
no thought but for you. Well, Mr. Iverson did 
CHAPTER X. ask me to marry him! I had to tell him it was 


2 


Tuey came out in sight of the bridge where impossible. I had even to tell him that I only 


Mr. Iverson had met with his accident. A little ; cared for one human being in the world.” 


dog of Mrs. Morris’s had wandered away from; ‘Sucha good Harriet.’’ Nothing more. 

the hotel, and, at sight of Harriet, came tearing “Oh, Bolton!’’ she exclaimed, laying her 
up to express his joy at the appearance of a } clasped hands on his shoulder. ‘ You will trust 
friend, and tried as hard to make it appear that } me always. We shall be happy.” 

he had come out in search of her, instead of } He tried to utter some proper words ; they died 
having started upon some private expedition, as } on his lips. She drew his arm about her waist, 
if he had been gifted with speech, and able to ; and they stood so in silence for a few secofds, 
tell lies. | she busy talking, and he trying to look at her 
‘* You bad Punch ; you were running away,” and smile. 

said Harriet ; but Punch declared his innocence} They did not notice Mrs. Percy, who passed 


by an expressive whine, and sat straight up on ; along the bank above, having come out for a little 


the extremity of his tail with an injured air. walk. She stopped to regard them, then weat 
‘This was where that poor Iverson got hurt,’’ ¢ her way, thinking, 
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“Well, there's no danger for Robert Iverson. { man still considers you his betrothed. Go home 


I was half afraid, when I found her here. that 
he had been making a fool of himself. I'm glad 
I saw this.”’ 

She walked on toward the hotel, and Harriet 
talked of truth and fidelity; so determined to 
rouse her companion into warmer words, that, 
over and over again, She repeated that she had 

ever once given any other man the least en- 
couragement. Finally, getting in earnest, as she 
always did when she told lies, she wove a very 
preity romance out of her refusal of Iverson, 
oaly two days before Mordred arrived, enlarg- 
ing and embellishing, until she gave their exact 
conversation, 

“But, after that, he wrote to me, and I had 
toanswer. I had to tell himthetruth. I knew 
I could trust him! 
Oh, dear me! 
runmage among his papers, and find the letter. 


Vui. 


t woman is capable of anything!” 
“Tt could do no hurt,’’ Mordred said, and 
stopped to look down at Punch, who had come 
u» from under the bridge, and was growling over 
a paper he held in his teeth, as if it had been a 
muskrat. 

Miss Crosby sat down to rest for a moment, 
nnl was busy arranging her veil, which had got 

soned. Out of sheer idleness Mordred tried to 
t:e the paper from Punch, and Punch growled, 
and allowed himself to be lifted off his legs before 
he would relinquish it. Mordred untwisted the 
crumpled sheet, glanced at it, read several para- 
graphs, turned the page. He looked up with a 
white, set face, just as Miss Crosby rose from her 
seat. 

“What have you there?’’ she asked. 

‘‘ Your letter to Mr. Iverson,’’ was his answer, 
and put it in her hands.”’ 

She recognized it at once. It was only the en- 
velope she had burned. The letter had been in 
his pocket, had dropped out when he fell, and 
lolged among the logs, to be found by Punch at 
that inopportune moment. 

‘Why did you tell me that falsehood?’ he 
asked, sternly. 

She was trying for an explanation. 
failed her. 

‘There was no need of an untruth,’’ he went 
‘TI did not ask you to say you had always 
cared for me.” 

“But I had! TI did!” she cried, in an agony, 
Which was not feigned. 

A second time in one day duped, deceived! 
It was too much. He grew livid with wrath. 

“T should be sorry to have you break an en- 

‘“« That sick 


Words 


on, 





I hope his sister won’t } loved. 





to him—your place is there.”’ 

“Bolton! Only listen 

“Not a word! You have romanced enough 
for one morning! I believe that you count for 
something in the unhappiness that has befallen 
me! I believe that, insome way, it is your doing 
that Violet treated me as she did. At least I'll 
know the truth.” 

‘Bolton! Bolton!’’ Only the same despair- 
ing utterance of his name. Her death-like face 
might have pleaded for her, but he would not 
look. 

“Why you have done this, only the devil who 
prompts you could tell!’’ he went on. ‘En- 
gaged to another man, after having once tried to 
wreck my life, you must needs meddle again! 


” 


I said I had always loved } Your arts have separated me from the woman I 


You wanted that; you wanted to fool 
and cajole me, as you did before, then tell me 


'} that you were engaged.” 


‘No! no!” 

“Don’t deny! 
to say harsh things. 
me. I spoke as I did to-day becaus2 you seemed 
to suffer. Of course, it was to serve some object 
of your own—what, I neither know nor care.”’ * 

“I loved you, Bolton! I loved you!” 

“So you did Mr. Iverson, last week! Look 
Why, you’re poorer in invention 
You could 


Don’t speak! TI have no wish 


You are of no concern to 


at your letter! 
than I’d have thought, Miss Crosby. 
only repeat to me the self-same words you had 
written him.” 

‘‘Could I know you would ever come back? 
Could - 

‘* Pray, don’t try for excuses? They are un- 
necessary! Don’t be afraid; I shall not betray 
you—your secret is safe! Go, wait by the bed- 
side of your betrothed husband, till he recovers 
enough to know you, and save your falsehoods 
for him.” 

He turned and hurried away, not heeding the 
cry she sent after him, and she was alone with 
her misery—the greater, the more hopeless, the 
more like the torment of a lost spirit, because it 
was deserved. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tue sky had grown blacker; the wind more 
violent. The surf was breaking in great waves 
upon the beach. When Mordred reached the 
hotel he found the landlord and two of his men 
standing on the veranda, looking away down 
Binnyford Bay, which curved to the left, while 
in front of the house, and to the right, stretched 
the ocean, black with the coming storm. 
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“‘I’m sorry I let ’em go,”’ the landlord was 
saying; ‘* but what could I do<" 

«Stop a woman!” returned one of the men. 
‘“ Why, that gal would go. When we got to the 
depot, and found the train had started, she was 
like a wild thing. She said shed go, if she 
walked, and her mother was about as bad; so 
then I told ’em, if they would start, there was 
the sail-boat.”’ 

Mordred turned from one to the other, afraid 
to put the questions that rose to his lips. 

‘« It’s about Mrs. Lee and her daughter,’’ the 
landlord said. ‘*They would take a sail-boat 
over to Strothers, instead of waiting for to-mor- 
row’s train.” 

‘* When did they go?” 

“‘Only about half an hour. You can see the 
beat with a glass. It blows great guns; there's 
going to be an awful storm !”’ 

The terrible fright which turned him to ice, 
made Mordred appear fairly quiet. 

“‘Who is with them?” he asked. 

“‘Only young Solmes. I tried my best to keep 
’em from starting, but you might as well have 
talked to the wind. They’ll be upset! I don’t 


know what to do; the boats haint come in yet. 
eThere’s no way of going arter ’em, even if it 


would do any geod.” 

«‘Saddle me a horse—quick !’’ ordered Mor- 
dred. ‘There’s a yacht at Markham’s, six 
miles down; don’t lose a minute.”’ 

When he could think at all, he was on the 
horse, and galloping away down the sands. It 
seemed to him that he was running a race with 
death, and must strain every nerve if he would 
not be beaten. 

Away, away he dashed, almost as swift as the 
wind, though it seemed to him that the horse 
scarcely moved, that hours, ages were consumed 
in the mad race. Away, away down the sands; 
and now off in the distance he could descry the 
little sail-boat, fit only for a pleasant day’s 
amusement, off in the middle of the bay, beaten 
hither and thither by the tempest; in sight, and 
yet as far from the possibility of his help as if a 
whole world rolled between. 

“Violet! Violet!’ the ery burst in a frenzied 
groan from his lips, as he dashed on faster, faster ! 

Oh, it was useless!—all.in vain! He must 
see her perish before his eyes, and could not aid 
her! He fancied he had ridden leagues. The 
house he sought would never come in view— 
never! and each moment so precious for Violet 


—her life! her life! 
He was conscious of shrieking the words aloud, 


as ifthe horse could understand. On, on—faster, 


faster!) Up rushed the storm. 





The heaven was } 


eye ecnatane 
one vast cloud, that wrapped it from horizon to 
zenith. Jagged lightnings began to play along 
the rock-like masses of cloud; heavy thunders 
broke, knell-like, above the awful roaring of the 
sea. On, on, his eyes strained toward the seeth- 
ing waters, where the frail barque danced to and 
fro, now uplifted on a huge wave, now going 
down, down, threatening to disappear before his 
very sight, into the depths of the gulf. Once he 
thought it was lost; it appeared again, righted 
itself, was flung forward upon the coming swell, 
Always he was dashing forward ; the horse never 
swerved or stayed. Some portion of his rider’s 
spirit seemed to animate his frame—on! on! 
The house appeared just beyond. He was search- 
ing wildly for the yacht. If it should be gone! 
If his friends had changed their minds, and 
left that morning, no other help within miles! 
It was there—he saw it. He could save her yet! 

He had reached the house. His mad approach 
brought out the inmates, as he sprang to the 
ground, pointing to the distant boat, and shouting, 

“* We can reach it; only be quick! There are 
two women on board. If you don’t want their 
death on your souls, quick! quick !”’ 

There were willing, strong hands to aid. The 
yacht was unmoored ; the sail was up. They were 
skimming away in the teeth of the tempest like 
a monster-bird. The yacht was a large craft, 
meant for longer end sterner voyages than this. 
Away they sped, Mordred watching in the bow. 
They were gaining on the boat; but could they 
reach it in time? He saw it plunge forward 
more heavily than before. A new toss; a great 
wave shut it from sight. Then he saw it again, 
masfless, rudderless, beating to and fro, dashed 
up and down, like some live thing. 

“‘There’s Tom’s Point,’ he heard somebody 
say. ‘Perhaps the man can beach her there. 
He’s trying to use his oars. Oh 3 

Mordred covered his eyes. He could not sup- 
port the sight. On flew the yacht; it was near 
ing the Point. 

‘We'll save them yet!” shouted his friend's 
voice. 

Then a sudden cry of dismay from every man 
on board! The yacht was very near the boat 
now. They could see the two women crouched 
under the seats. Another dash of the wind— 
another sweep of the white foam ; the little boat 
was lifted bodily out of the water, and flung 
upon a projecting rock. There were only two 
figures visible, and a woman’s veil floated out on 
the receding swell. 

Mordred had a rope tied about him, flung him- 


} self into the surf—was swimming toward the ob- 


ject that the waves buffeted. He knew who it 
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was. Violet! Violet! He had been under the 
water till he was nearly suffocated; it was death i 
coming. If he could only grasp her; if they } 
night go down together ; if he might only catch ; 
her in his arms, and pass into eternity with that 
precious form clasped in them. 

A sudden sweep of a wave brought the figure § 
close to his reach; he stretched out his hands, 
blindly ; he was holding her fast ; a new dash of 
water; an awful blackness. He only knew that 
he was drowning, with Violet strained to his } 
breast. 

When Bolton Mordred came to himself it was 


Two days after Bolton Mordred’s departure, 
Miss Crosby was informed that Mr. Iverson had 
recovered consciousness, and would soon be on 
the high road to health. She was now ready to 
perform her duty, a very plain one she decided 
—that of taking up her position as chief watcher 
by his bed. 

Mrs. Perey could not see the affair in the same 
light, and treated Miss Crosby to such a return, 
for what she called that young lady's impertinent 
assurance, that Miss Crosby lost control of her 
temper, and informed her that as she was to be- 


3 come Mr. Iverson’s wife, perhaps it would be well 


night; he lay on a bed ; two of his friends were } for the sister to guard her tongue. 


watching. He opened his eyes with an awful cry, 
and heard the voices call, ‘‘ All safe—all safe !’’ 
then sank slowly back on the pillows, once more. 

The next morning dawned bright and beau- 
tiful; no trace of yesterday’s storm visible. 
Bolton Mordred was able to go down stairs. 
Violet was safe. They would not let her leave | 
her bed ; but when Mordred pleaded for just one 
look, Mrs. Lee was too much softened to refuse, 
and led him into the chamber. 

He had meant to be very quiet and calm; but 
the sight of the beautiful face which met his ; the 
touch of the fair hands that reached out to take 


his own, sent every wise resolution flying out of 
He could not remember his promise ; 
could only see that face, and fall on his knees be- 
side the bed, crying, 
“Violet! Violet ! 


his mind. 





You did not mean it; you } 
won't send me from you. Violet! Violet!” 

It was not possible that the whole truth should § 
fail to come out, and then, very soon, Mrs. Lee } 
appeared with a cup of broth that Violet must } 
take. And the broth got spilled, for Mordred 
had seized the mother’s two hands, and was beg- 
ging and praying for his happiness; and when 
she looked at Violet, Mrs. Lee knew that it was her 
child’: happiness as well which she must grant. 

So she gave in as prettily as possible; and a 
week later she was very glad of it, for she re- 
ceived a letter from Hugh Leonards, announcing 
his engagement. 





3 he said. 


Their voices penetrated to the inner chamber, 
and they heard Mr. Iverson call, 

‘* Elvira !”’ 

Fortunately, the nurse was absent for a mo- 
ment; fhe two ladies pushed into the room, 
Harriet getting up a little cry of rapture and 
thankfulness, which changed to a moaning gur- 
gle in her throat, as Mrs. Percy exclaimed, 

‘‘Three days ago, I saw this girl stand, with 
her hands on Bolton Mordred’s shoulder, and 
his arm about her waist—now she says she’s en- 
gaged to you pe 

‘‘ Hush!” Mr. Iverson said, faintly. ‘‘ Elvira, 
go out for a little.” 

She dared not refuse. As the door closed be- 
hind her, the gaunt, wasted hand of the sick 
man beckoned to Harriet. 

“T only wanted to spare you mortification,” 
“I saw you open my desk that night. 
I understand that you meant to destroy all trace 
of our engagement. You needn’t be alarmed; 
I shall never claim you.”’ 

She got out of the room. Two days after, she 
persuaded Mrs. Morris to go home. The whole 
campaign had been a failure. She must make 
what she could out of life; she had done her 
scheming too well—over done it; and, besides 
her real suffering, had to remember that the 
honest truth might, after all, have served better 
than the treachery and falsehood which she had 
tried ONCE TOO OFTEN. 





LIN 


BY ALEXANDER A. 


My soul was like a captive chained, 
In dungeon and in night, 

Until thy presenee broke the gloom, 
And flooded it with light! 


ES. 


IRVINE. 


If angele visit earth unseen, 
Tis but to blinded eyes. 

T knew thee, darling, from the first, 
As coming from the skies! 
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UNTO DEATH. 


BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


A crowDeD party at Newport! A deep, bay- 
window in the library, where the emerald cur- 
tains swept down to the mossy carpet, and we 
were as much alone as if we were in the green 
depths of a forest. 

‘«* Am I so unreasonable, then ?’’ said Murray 
Hammond, looking down upon me with a queer 
blending of tenderness and reproach in his clear 
eyes. 

“Yes, you are unreasonable, unjust—like all 
men,’ I repeated, with a deeper emphasis on 
each word. 

‘‘ Because I remind you of your ptomise to 


me, and speak of its fulfillment, I am unreason- } 


able, am [?” 

‘‘T never made any promise.”’ 

“T understood it as such.”’ 

‘‘You don’t want any other man to speak to 
me, Murray Hammond.” 

‘I wonder who is unreasonable now?’ he 
asked, keeping his good humor, in a way that was 
very provoking to an angry woman, ‘‘ Because 
I warn you against Col. Hareling, and tell you 
that it is very disagreeable to me to see you 
dancing with a man who isn’t fit to be in any 
decent woman’s presence n 

«You don’t like me to speak to Mr. Churchill 
either, do you?” 

‘I have never said so.”’ 

‘You could find nothing to say to his discredit ; 
he has every qualification to make a woman 
happy.” 

As I spoke, I calmly pickel the petals of a 
queenly calla from my bouquet, and they show- 
ered down upon my pink satin-dress like extra 


large snow-flakes. 


‘« Every qualification, except the trifling ones } 


of heart and brains,’”’ answered Murray, 

‘‘ He is worth ten hundred thousand,”’ said I, 
purposely spreading out the sum, instead of say- 
ing a million, thinking it would sound larger. 

«‘ And [ am worth scarcely ten thousand.”’ 

‘And he admires me very much; so aunt 
Isabelle says.’ Another shower of snow-flakes, 
this time pink, from the heart of a moss-rose. 
‘‘ She says this romantic idea of love is all non- 
sense.”’ 

‘IT wish your aunt Isabelle were——” His 
tone suddenly changed. ‘Do you know, Mar- 
garet,” he said, “that it is the knowledge that 
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$ you have always‘had such an influence as hey 
} at home, that makes me wonder how you can be 
$ so noble, have so few faults 

> So few faults! Oh, Murray!’ My lips, 
i that I had tried to keep proudly curved, grew 
; tremulous. We were very near a reconciliation, 
I did not rebel when the hand that had wrought 
such destruction to my flowers was gently, but 
closely, imprisoned, to keep it from further 
mischief. 

‘©And yet, my darling, it makes me tremble 
for your future. My little girl is so impulsive, 
; so easily influenced by those she loves; it is that 

influence I fear for her.” 
‘“‘Hnsh! What a sweet voice!’ I cried. Just 
across the piazza was the music-room, and the 
} low, French window, near which the piano was 
‘ standing, was open, and the words came to us 
; distinctly, sung by a woman’s voice, full of 
power and tenderness. 


” 


5 
} 
, 
; 
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Clasp your arms round her neck to-night, 
Little Nell! 
Arms so delicate, soft, and white, 
And yet so strong in love’s stranze might; 
Clasp them around the kneeliug form, 
Fold them tenderly, close and warm, 
And who can tell, 
But such slight Jinks may draw her back, 
Away from the fatal, fatal track ? 
Who can tell, little Nell? 


Press your lips to her lips of snow, 
Little Nell! 
Oh, baby-heart ! may you never know 
The anguish that makes them quiver 80; 
But now, in her weakness and mortal pain, 
Let your kisses fall like dewy rain, 
Aud who can tell, 
But your innocent love, your childish kiss, 
May lure her back from the dread abyss. 
Who can tell, little Nell? 


Lay your cheek on her aching breast, 
Little Nell! 

To you ‘tis a refuge of holy rest; 

But a dying bird never drooped its crest 

With a deadlier pain in its wounded heart, 

Ah | love’s sweet links may be torn apart, 
Little Nell! 

The altar may flame with gems and gold, 

And splendor be bought, and peace be sold, 
But is it well, little Nell? 


Veil her face with your tresses bright, 
Little Nell! 
Hide that vision out of her sight, 
Those dark, dark eyes, with their tender light; 
Uplift your pure face—can it be 
She will bid farewell to Heaven and thee, 
Little Nell? 
Your mute lips plead with eloquent power, 
Her tears fall like a tropic shower— 
It is well, little Nell! 


Close your blue eyes now in ‘sleep, 
Little Nell! 

The angles smile to see her big 

At morn a ship will cleave the deep, 
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And one alone will be borne away, 

Aud one will clasp thee close, and pray, 
Oh, little Nell! 

Never! Never, beneath the sun, 

Will you dream what you this night have done— 
Done so well, little Nei! 


Long before the song was ended my tears were 
falling; but Murray should not see them, I said 
to myself. I turned my heagd away, and drew 
my hand from his clasp. 

“Do you not see, Margaret, that Heaven sent 
that song? Sent it to prove to you that hearts 
cannot be tortured and sold without paying a 
penalty of woe and guiit.”’ 

I purposely mistook his meaning. 

‘Do you dare to think I could ever be tempted 
to do'wrong?’’ I said. 

“No. God knows I believe you to be inno- 
cent as a child; you always seem just like a 
child to me—just as innocent and sweet. I am 
only afraid they will influence you at home, and 
make your life wretched, my dar)ing.”’ 

There was infinite love and p ‘ading in his 
tone. But my heart hardened. 

‘«‘ You are very complimentary, }i Han.wond. 





times, and in the breakfast-room. ‘No one,” I 
said to myself, ‘‘ shall see that I suffered.”’ 

But. my aunt Isabelle had quick eyes. 

‘‘What is the matter, Margaret?” she said. 
‘* Have you a headache? You look ill.”’ 

‘*She quarreled with my lord Hammond last 
night, and don’t feel an appetite,”’ said Dorothy, 
breaking her egg. ‘‘I saw her look at him like 
a female iceberg as we came away.” 

‘It is a very good thing if Maggie has quar- 
reled with Mr. Hammond,”’ said aunt Isabelle, 
approvingly. ‘I am glad that my lessons, my 
advice, rather, is taking effect at last.” 

‘*Of course it is a good thing,’’ said Dot; ‘when 
Mr. Hammond has only his profession, and a 
little beggarly amount that his mother left him, 
and Mr. Churchill is worth a million. For my 
part, I like golden calves. I believe in them; 
I b>w down and worship them with all the rest. 
But to talk of something else. What are you 
going to wear at the Ford’s ball ?” 

‘‘T am not going,’’ I replied. 

‘* Not going!’’ Both Dot and my aunt looked 


You seem to have boundless faith in my strength } upaghast. ‘‘ Not going! Why? How? What?” 


of mind.”’ 


“Tam going to uncle Willard’s to stay a week 


The cool, sarcastic tone touched him I saw,’ or two”’ 


for the color left his face, and his lips, whith 


could be as tender as a woman’s, put on the firm, ‘ 


res lute expression they could assume upon oc- 


casion. 


| 
| 


* Uncle Willard’s!”’ cried Dot. 
were never there in your life.’’ 

Well, that is no sign that I shall not be 
there in less than two days, You know what he 


“Why you 


‘Itis time, Margaret,’’ he said, sternly, ‘‘that ; wrote about aunt Ellinor.”’ 


you and I come to a full and clear understanding; 
and if you have not made any promises, that you 
should make them. I love you better than any- 
thing in the world, better than all the world; 
and you love me, that I know—for you have told 
me so; and if you have not, I have read it in your 
eyes a thousand times; and that knowledge has 
made me very patient with you. But there is a 
limit to all human endurance; and after this 





** Aunt Ellinor,” cried my aunt. ‘Just as if 
the sickness of a crazy old women should take 
you from Newport, in the height of the season, 
when we have rented this cottage, too, for ihe 
summer.” 

“IT am going,” said I, quietly. 

“IT wouldn’t go, if I were you, Maggie,’’ said 
Dot, ‘‘ they are people we know nothing about.” 

‘«They are your mother’s brother and sister, 


night I shall never say a word to you to influence } young lady, and.the more shame to you and me 


you either way; you must choose for yourself, 
whether a costly palace, or a humbler heme 


that we know nothing about them. Here we are 
within a hundred miles of them, and have never 


and a true, honest love, is the most precious to } been there since we were babies.” 


you—and must choose soon, too.’’ 

His arms were folded now, and he looked 
down upon me with a look of sternness and de- 
termination in his blue eyes, that I had never 
seen there before. 

“Must! my lord Hammond 

But I had no time to finish the angry sentence, 
for the curtain was parted suddenly, and my 
Sister stood before us. 

“T have been looking for you everywhere, 
wneeie," she said. “‘ Aunt Isabelle wants to go 

ome.”” 


” 





‘‘They are wretehedly poor, aren’t they?” 
said Dot. 

‘« Well. what would we be, young lady, if our 
debts were paid? What will we be, if we don’t 
happen to fetch a good price in the market? 
Here we are, using up what little money we have 
to trick ourselves out, like cattle at a country 
fair, rushing about. from sea-shore to watering- 
place, and from watering-place to Washington, 


just like half the girls we meet at those places, 


‘marked, like sheep, with figures,’ waiting for 
the highest bidder; I wouldn’t talk about any- 


I lay awake half the night, but I was up be- { thing, or anybody being poor, after that.” 


Vow. LXI.—28 
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‘You can ridicule my efforts for you, if you; if you should live a thousand years, no one will 
like,’ wailed my aunt. ‘ My brother took your } ever care for you as he does. Dear Murray!” 
mother, when a mere child, from all her rustic } Here something glittered and fell on my hand. [ 
surroundings; wisely, teo. I don’t say but that } dashed it away impatiently. ‘‘ But to be the wife 
they are good enough people, and in very com- of a poor man; to share a life of love and toil, 
fortable circumstances, I believe; but I have and to give up all the splendor and high station 


that is offered to you, and which all the girls 
about you are dying for.’”’ Here was another 
impatient movement, and I turned away from 
the glass. ‘I will go away from it all; I will 
go to uncle Willard’s, and forget all about it for 
a month. There will be nothing there to in- 
fluence me either way, and when I come back 


said, and [ still affirm, that uncultivated country 
people are not proper associates for young ladies 
in your station.” 

At this [ looked square into aunt Isabelle’s 
faded, wax-like face, and told her that I thought 
there was ‘such a thing as people’s natures 
being cultivated too much, and all their kind- 
ness, and tenderness, and humanity being har- } I will decide.”’ 
rowed down, and overgrown by a crop of fashion- I kept my word and went to uncle Willard’s, 
able frivolity and heartlessness.’”” At which } Never shall I forget my welcome. 
speech, delivered with exceeding clearness of} ‘‘ Wall, wall! If it don’t beat all!’ was my 
tone, Dot remarked, as I left the room, that} uncle’s greeting. ‘ Did you ever, Betsey, see the 
“« Maggie was getting on to her high-horse again.”’ } beat on’t? How she has grow’d! Got your 

In my own room I had it out with myself. I; mother’s eyes, though; and for the sake of them, 
walked straight to the mirror, and commenced } my dear, you'd be as welcome as flowers in May, 
brushing out my long hair, as I had a habit of} if we hadn’t never know’d you, and.you wuzzn't 
doing in my heroic moments, which I suppose I} no sort of kin to us. There, Betsey, see that 
might give another name to, not so pretty. What; smile. Hain’t that little Margery right over 
kind of a face looked back on me? Handsome, } again? God bless you, my dear! T can’t help 
pearly complexion, with cheeks and lips rosy } it?’ 
with youth and health, now crimson with some- These last seemingly irrclevent words, spoken 
thing else ; eyes that were capable of great dis-} tn an apologetic tone, I knew referred to the 
dain and great tenderness, quick to assume both } tear that shone in uncle Willard’s honest blue 
expressions, if cause there were ; lips, now proudly } eyes, as I threw both my arms about his neck, 
curved, but that could be tremulous with better } and kissed him over and over again, in my im- 
emotions. It was a face that showed a loving, } pulsive, impetuous fashion. Good, kind aunt 
but impulsive nature, easily wrought upon by } Betsey, next received my embraces, and returned 
surrounding influences, and that needed a strong } them with motherly usury. And then we left 
hand to guide it toward the right, or it might; the grape-embowered porch,-and entered the 
be turned toward the wrong. cool, clean parlor, sweet with flowers, through the 

Such was the face that confronted me: and I } open door of which I could see in the dining-room 
said to it, ‘‘ Here you are, with your cheeks red, } the tea-table glittering with silver and old-fash- 
and your eyes sparkling with a fine disdain over } ioned china—all additional tokens of honest 
heartlessness—and what are you? You are as} welcome. 
bad as the worst of them. Yea love Murray “‘Dear child! we were afraid you wouldn't 
Hammond, and you know it. There is no use { come, after all,” said aunt Betsey, as she settled 
to deny it; for now, at the bare mention of his } me in her most comfortable easy-chair, and her- 
} self removed my wraps. ‘It would have been 

a dreadful disappointment to your uncle; he 
just worshiped little Margery, as he always called 


name, your eyes grow softer, just as they do 
when you are with him, for he always calls out 
the best in your nature, as surely as aunt Isa- 
belle calls out the worst. You love him—you her—your mother, you know, my dear.” 

trust him entirely, and yet for months you have} ‘There, Betsey, look at them brown curls, now 


been holding his love in one hand, and the world } her bonnet’s off. Haint that jest like the pretty 
head that uséd to be bobbing about all over the 


in the other; the love of a true, tender heart— 
peace, happiness, rest, against the wealth of a} old homestead, and that has laid asleep on my 


millionaire—glitter, splendor, and show. Last ’ shoulder more than a thousand times ?”’ 

night the scale tipped in favor of Mammon, and «« How is aunt Ellinor?” I said, directly. 
how patient he was with you. Will any one else « Pailin’, failin’ all the time !’’ said uncle Wil- 
ever be so forbearing, so gentle, and yet so firm, } lard.‘ Runnin’ down, just like a clock that 
in telling you your faults, so loving in helping} can’t be wound up. Medicine can’t wind her 
you to conquer them? No one! No one! For‘ up, or she would have been before now, for we 
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use. She keeps runnin’ down, lower and lower, 
long; and uncle Willard ended his words with 
a deep sigh. 

After supper, I asked if I might see the in- 
yalil. It was with a beating heart that I fol- 
lowed aunt Betsey into the chamber. It was a 
large reom, with clean, white floor, and white- 
washed walls, with a high, white-curtained bed, 
and quaint, old-fashioned furniture. There were } 
two large windows looking toward the west, and, 
in an easy-chair, drawn up before one of them, 
reclined the figure of a woman, so wan, so thin, 
that she seemed more the shadow of a woman 
than a living, breathing, human being. She was 
lookingintently into the west as we entered, and 
she never turned her eyes or noticed us in any 
manner, but gazed outward, steadily, silently. 
As we drew near, I instinctively followed her 
gize out beyond the green fields and pastures, 
beyond the fringy belt of forest; out upon the 
wi le, mysterious expanse of ocean, plainly visi- 
ble for miles, for uncle Willard’s house was only 

tileinland. She did not notice us in any way, 

‘h we stood so near her, she might have 
“l us with one of those thin, bloodless 
that were clasped together in the tight ex- 
t grasp that one will involuntarily assume 
‘ooking for some object most desired and } 
itly expected. 
‘inor,”’ said aunt Betsey, ‘‘ see here; some 
3 come to see you,” 
turned her eyes slowly round toward us, 
‘ slight impatience visible in them; and I 
‘ion that she was at least fifty years old, 
srfectly white hair, put back from a face 
inust have been in the past very beautiful, 
vis now wan, and worn,-and eager, as if} 
ng watching; and her eyes had a seeking, 
17, wistful look in them, and a patience 











wis inexpressibly touching. 
‘tood a little behind aunt Betsey, and Ellinor 
dil not eatch sight of me, and she just glanced 
at vnt, and then immediately turned to the win- 
dow »cain, and put up one of her thin hands to 
shole her eyes, as she gazed far out on the ocean. 
“1 thought I saw him. I was sare he was | 
coming.’ This she said to herself, and as if she } 
had entirely forgotten the presence of any one { 
but herself, ; 
‘Ellinor, see if you know who this is,”’ and, } 


and she'll stop, stan-still, I am afraid, before 


have tried everything under the sun; but it’s no { of interest and meaning flashed across her coun- 


tenance. 

‘Little Margery, where have you been all 
day ?’’ she said. 

“It is little Margery’s daughter,’’ said aunt 
Betsey. ‘Don't you remember little Margery 
married, and came back here visiting, with her 
two little babies, and died here ?’’ 

1 had taken one of the thin hands in mine, but 
before aunt Betsey had finished, the invalid 
drew it away, and shaded her eyes again, from 
which all expression had vanished, save expect- 
ancy, and leoked out—out over the water. 

*“*T am sure I saw him; I think he will come 
to-night,”’ she murmured. 

‘Tt is no use,” said aunt Betsey to me, as we 
went down the dim, winding stair-way, into the 
pleasant sitting-room. ‘1 thought, maybe, see- 
ing you would rouse her, but it is no use.” 

““Won’t you tell me about her, aunt Betsey? 
‘What made her so ?”’ 

“Tt is a long story ; but let me get my knitting 
work, and we will take our chairs out into the 
porch, and [’ll tell you now, while your uncle is 
doing the barn chores, and Hannah is washing 
the dishes.” 

So we took our chairs out into the shadow of 
the grape-vine. Truly, as aunt Betsey prophesied, 
she made it a long story. But I will not quote 
her words. I will relate the story as shortly and 
plainly as possible. It is a story as old as love 
and womanly caprice, as sad as error and vain 
repentance. 

When my father was a young man, he went 
down into the country to spend the summer, to 
see about a large landed estate that had fallen 
to him on the death of his father. He obtained 
board at my grandfather Pryne’s, or rather at 
my uncle Willard’s, for gandfather had died 
some years before, leaving his great farm, then 
in a wild state, to his son Willard, and the family 
consisted of Willard, Ellinor. and little Margaret, 
the only child of grandfather Pryne’s second 
marriage. 

Little Margaret was a wonderfully beautiful 
child, the pet of the household ; and her extreme 
beanty and sweet disposition soon caused her to 
be a great favorite with the young boarder. As 
there were no educational privileges in that then 
out-of-the-way place, he offered to give the child 
lessons during his stay, and as Ellinor requested 
permission to share the lessons, he readily com- 


taking my hand, aunt Betsey drew me forward, } plied with her request. Ellinor, who was about 
before the easy-chair. } eighteen at this time, was betrothed to a young 

Oeliently and patiently the invalid turned  aailor. to whom she was passionately attached. 
her eves toward the speaker, and then rested ‘ But she was a woman, and what woman, at 
them on my face. For the first time a faint gleam } eighteen, beautiful, full of life and spirits, cag 
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refrain from the temptation of testing her power 
over the heart she holds dear. 

So, when Richard Winslew, her lover, came to 
visit her one morning, and found her with the 
handsome young stranger over their books—he 
was bending over her, explaining some questions 
to her, and Margery had left the room for the 
instant; and when Ellinor read his annoyance 
in his face, what was it but womanly vanity or 
caprice, that made her, after that, when they 
were alone together, try to make him think that 
she and the young stranger were attached to each 
other? He left at last, in hot anger, which 
somewhat alarmed her. ‘‘ But, never mind,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ He will come back again in the even- 
ing, and then I will explain all, and ask his for- 
giveness.” But hedid not come, The next day 
she said, ‘‘he will surely come; of course he 
will; for to-morrow he sails.’ But he did not 
come. She was in a fever of excitement. At 
nightfall, unable to stay in the house, she started 
down to the sea-shore, to a favorite haunt of 
theirs, hoping he might, at least, go there. Be- 
fore she went, she sent little Margery to a rose- 
bush, that was, a pet of her lover, to get a rose 
to put in her hair. He liked to see white roses 
in her dark curls. But she could not wait for 
the child’s loitering steps; he might get tired of 
waiting for her; so she hastened down to the old 
rock on the beach. 
—nothing but the cold moonlight on the waters. 

Next day news came that Richard Winslow 
had embarked on a strange ship, and had gone 
no one knew whither. And after a brain fever, 
so violent that her life was despaired of, Ellinor 
recovered, to be the woman she was, a shadow of 
her former self—watching, waiting, looking for 
the ship that never came back! At first she 
would wander through the house, and down to 
the shore, where she would stand for hours, with 
her eyes strained out tosea, But as years rolled 
away, she became unable to walk to the shore, 
and she would slowly creep up the long stairs to 
the west chamber, as they called it, and stand 
by the window for hours, gazing out over the 
water. At last she refused to come down at all, 
and remained there looking forever for the ship 
that had most likely sunk beneath the waves, for 
no news was ever heard of it. 

Little Margaret, my mother, was dear to uncle 
Willard as the very apple of his eye; but when 
aunt Ellinor recovered, to be the wreck that she 
was, his very love for little Margaret led him to 
consent to the offer my father made, to put the 
child at school, and give her as fine an education 
as the country afforded. Uncle Willard was 
young and unmarried, and poor then, for the 


Alas! there was no one there } 


farm, which now was a fine property, was then 
hardly able to supply the necessities of life, 
There was no female society near, and no schools; 
and, with Ellinor in that state, how could he re- 
fuse? So he let his darling go, to fit herself for 
a teacher, he thought, and so escape the drad- 
gery of farm life. But she never taught, for, at 
eighteen years old, she left school, to become the 
wife of my father. 

Uncle Willard had married in the meantime, 
and, finally grew rich and prosperous. My 
father and mother spent the first years of their 
’ married life abroad. But shortly after their re- 
} turn, while I was a baby, my mother’s health 
} failed, and she was ordered, by her physicians, 
} into the country. She returned to the old home- 

stead, to which her heart had so often yearned, 
; during her pleasant life abroad. Soon after her 
, 





arrival, she was attacked by a low fever, preva- 
lent at the time, and died before her husband 
could get to her side. My father followed her 
in less than a year, leavirg his two orphan babies 
to the care of his sister Isabelle, with whom we 
had lived ever since. 

Just as my aunt finished the story, uncle Wil- 
lard’s voice was heard in the kitchen, and aunt 
Betsey left me alone. 

The glow all faded from the sky, and, one by 
one, the stars came out, a softer, holier light, in 
which we may read our souls, when the earth is 
‘ hushed to such stillness, that we may listen to 
low voices unheard in the garish glare of day. I 
am always impressible, and I believe I thought 
some good thoughts there on the old, brown door- 
step amongst the summer roses. In-doors came 
softly to my ears the loving voices of those old 
lovers. And up in the chamber above me, I 
knew was that image of deathless constancy; 
how far off and puerile seemed the atmosphere of 
; vanity and worldliness in which I had m ved 80 
lately ; of what infinite value seemed to me to be 

truth, honor, love. 

Restful and sweet was my life there for the 
next two months, for my fortnight grew into 
eight weeks. I went out into the hay-field with 

} uncle Willard, explored the fragrant depths of 
; the great, friendly-looking barns with him, and 
; patted his sleek, mild-eyed Alderneys on their 
i I salted his sheep, and fed his 





honest heads. 
chickens ; and every act of mine was good in his 
} eyes, my likeness to my mother so glorified and 
endeared me to him. 
But, above all, it was my pleasure to go up! 
the far-off, quiet chamber, and sit for hours with 


2 


{aunt Ellinor. Although she seldom spoke to me, 
‘ or looked at me, they thought, and I thought, 
{that my presence seemed to quiet her, in het 
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more restless moments. In that darkened mind, ? 
soremote from our comprehension, some shadowy 
remembrance of the child she loved may have 
been awakened, although she never mentioned 
her name after that first night. 

Sometimes I would carry ‘her flowers I had 
gathered in my walks with uncle Willard. She 
would always take them in her hands, and, per- 
haps, look at them a minute, and then they 
would drop unnoticed at her feet, as her wistful 
eyes turned again to the west, to the wide waste 
of waters—boundless they seemed to me, but not 
so boundless as her faith, as her hope. 

But as autumn drew near, she failed visibly. 
It seemed as if her mind, her restless, eager mind 
was wearing out her frail body. It was upon 
the first day of September that the barque Lis- 
bon sailed, and they said she was always worse 
during these days. At last, during the last week 
of August, she was obliged to keep her bed en- 
tirely ; but she would have it drawn out into the- 
room, where, from her pillow, she could watch 
the far-off horizon line, where the water melted 
into the sky. 

The first day of September was one of the most 
perfect I had ever seen; and, in the afternoon, 
uncle Willard, aunt Betsey and I, walked down 
to the lower orchard, to see what splendid apples 
Sam Harding, the hired man. was gathering 
from the new grafts that had never borne be- 
fore. 

We went up to aunt Ellinor’s room, before we 
started, to see if she wanted anything; but she 
lay, as usual, with her eyes bent upon the west, 
and did not notice us in the least. 

We were gone, perhaps an hour, and, on re- 
turning to the house, I found a rose, that had 
strangely blossomed again, upon a rose-bush that 
stood out in the corner of the meadow, near a 
heap of stones and bricks. . I wondered how this 
rose-bush grew so far away from the house; but } 
aunt Betsey said the original house had stood 
there, and added, ‘that is the véry bush that } 
Ellinor sent Margery to get a rose from, just } 
Richard Winslow } 


” 





thirty-two years ago to-night. 
used to come through this lot,’”’ she said, “and § 
he always picked one of these roses, and brought ; 
it to her to put in her hair.” 

_I looked down into the white depths of the | 
flower, renewed by gracious nature to be again ; 
80 fresh and sweet, and thought of the wasted, 
sorrowful lives that could never bloom into beauty } 
again—never here; but the very mute lips of the } 
flower I held rebuked me, and said to my heart 
that the good God, whose servant nature is, and } 
who is therefore above nature, must somewhere 


—somewhere in His mercy, keep some deathless 


summer, in which the lives so baffled and bar- 
ren here may blossom into beauty. 

When we reached the house, I said to aunt 
Betsey, ‘I believe I will go up and see how aunt 
Ellinor is.” 

«Wall, you run right along, my dear, and I 
will just make a good cup of tea for her in a min- 
ute, and a little slice of toast; and I will come 
up in a few minutes and bring it.”’ 

As I opened the door, I started back an in- 
stant in my surprise, for aunt Ellinor, who had 
not left her bed for a week, was up sitting by the 
open window, through which a flood of the sun- 
set light was pouring. How she hed gotten from 
her bed to the window, so weak as she was, I 
could not tell. But there she was, and she had 
opened an old-fashioned chest of drawers, that 
stood just before her, and taken out of it acrim- 
son shawl, woven in a strange device, that had 
evidently come from some foreign port. The 
drawer was open, and as I glanced into it, I saw 
great sea-shells, branches of red and white coral, 
and various trinkets, all of foreign manufacture. 

There she sat by the window, in her long, white 
night-dress, and the crimson shawl wrapped 
around her, looking out as usual over the waters. 
I spoke to her, and, for the first time since the 
night of my arrival, she looked up at me, and 
said, 

‘« Little Margery,” and then seeing the rose, 
which I still held in my hand, she reached out 
her hand for it, and added, ‘‘ what made you 
gone so long after it, little Margery?” And, 
taking it, she made a movement as if to put it 
into her hair, which hung loosened and white as 
snow avout her shoulders. 

Wishing to humor her fancy, I said, ‘ Let me 
put it into your hair for you, aunt Ellinor.” 

But she drew back with a slight movement. 

‘*No! He will,’’ she said. ‘‘I think he is 
coming!”’ And, holding the rose closely against 
her heart, as if to prevent my taking it, she put 
her other hand over her eyes, and looked far out 
to sea, with her patient, sorrowful eyes. 

As she looked, her face grew glorified, trium- 
phant; and she exclaimed, in a voice I did not 
know, so glad it was, so exultant, 

‘‘He is coming! There he is!” 

Instinctively, I followed her glad, eager glance, 
and the wave of her wan fingers. 

The setting sun lay upon the weter, in a long, 
golden pathway, down which she looked. 

«« He is coming, with his hands outstretched to 
me!”’ she said. ‘‘He has forgiven me! He is 
smiling! Oh, Richard! Richard!” 

Still looking into the glorified west, still with 
her hands outstretched, as if in joyous welcome, 
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with the restful content, and rapturous smile on 
her lips and in her eyes. She essayed to rise— 
sunk back in her chair. Her life’s tragedy was 
over. 

I stayed until after the funeral, and then went 
back to Newport. The night after my arrival I 
was at a party, in the same house where my last 
conversation had taken place with Murray, I 
saw him standing alone in the same bay-window. 
The same gay crowd was surging without, the 
same music was swelling through the rooms. I 
went up to him, noiselessly, and said, 

‘‘Murray, won’t you speak to me?” 

He started, and looked down upon me, and 
then took the hand I timidly extended in both 
his. 

‘« Did you drop out of the clouds?’ he said. 

‘‘Oh, Murray! can you forgive me?” I almost 
sobbed. 

Whatever his answer was, it was satisfactory. 
Awhile after, he asked, softly, 

‘‘What has changed my little wild eagle into 








such a dove ?”’ 

‘T can’t tell you now, and here; itis too sor- 
rowful, too sacred,’’ I faltered ; ‘‘ but, sometime, 
I will tell you.” 

It was not until the evening after our marriage- 
day, however, as the twilight gathered about us, 
that I told Murray aunt Ellinor’s story ; her life, 
and her death ; and how it taught me the infinite 
value and sacredness of love, and that everything 
else upon earth was as nothing compared to it. 

As we re-entered the drawing-room, after my 
story, Dot placed a letier in my hand. I opened 
it, and a check dropped out on to the carpet. 
The letter was as follows: 


¢ 





‘« LirtLE Margery, My Dear.—Your aunt Bet- 


sey and me couldn’t come to your wedding ia 
body, mine bein’ laid up with a spraint knee, 
But, my dear, our hearts was there, both of em’; 
they wasn’t spraint, and could move off easy; 
and where should they move to, if it wasn’t to 
little Margery’s weddin? Little Margery, that 
is as dear to us, Betsey and me, as if she was 
our own little one, that we laid in the church- 
yard, thirty years ago, and has growed up in 
heaven. 

‘* We have talked it all over, Betsey and me; 
and who should we give Ellinor’s property to, 
if it wasn’t to little Margery? It has been in 
good: hands, and amounts to twenty thousand 
dollars. I send you the check to-day. 

‘« We, Betsey and me, have got more than we 
can ever use, and as we hear that your sister, 
that Betsey and me haint never seen, is about to 
marry a independent rich man, who should we 
want to leave our money to, when God sees fit to 
call us, but to little Margery, and the man she 
has chose? But, please God, that day may be 
far away yet; for it is a good world, and we love 
to live in it, your aunt Betsey and me. 

‘Now, hoping, my dear, that this letter will 
find you as happy as we wish you was, which is 
happy enough for anybody, I will close, by send- 
ing of you my love, Betsey’s and mine, and tell- 
ing you what is the truth, that I am always, my 
dear litthe Margery’s true and loving, 

‘© UncLe WILLARD.” 


I have been married many years now, and, 
though Murray and I are not rich, we have 


enough for our wants. He is rapidly rising in 
his profession. Never, even for a moment, have 
I regretted that I chose love, rather than mere 
wealth, 





THE FUTURE. 


BY W. M. W. CALL. 


—_—_— 


On, golden years! advance, advance! 
Oh, years of regal work and thought! 
Oh, doubting hearts! the child’s romance 
Shall into splendid fact be wrought ; 
By laughing years, in choral dance, 
The world’s great Summeér shall be brought, 
And cradled hours shall wake and sing 
An Autumn rich in fruits, as once in buds the Spring. 


A fairer knighthood shall be ours, 
Than ever Norman baron knew, 
With sweeter women in our bowess, 
For tender, nobler men tw woo; 





Truth from a thousand starry towers 
Her flaming torch shall lift anew, 
And Art, that old, diviner truth, 
Shall bring again the age of man’s resplendent youth. | 


Then Science, reconciled with Song, 
Shall throb with life’s melodious beat, 
Then Song, through Science wise and strong, 
Shall her impassioned tale repeat ; 
Then Right shall reign, discrowning Wrong, 
Then old Compliance shall be sweet, 
Then star to kindred star shall call, 
And soul to soul shall answer “ Love is Lord of all.” 
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HERBERT’S TROUBLES ABOUT ELSIE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘SUSY L——’S DIARY. 


CHAPTER I. } not be king ? king over himself, best kingdom for 

Lire rubbed hard in the house one day when } any man, he said, and with truth, too. 
Herbert Walters was a little fellow, three years And upon this he came to his feet, and made 
old. Mother, auntie, sisters, were all sad; and } use of them, going about his business, or his en- 
it was as much as little Herbert could do to live } gagements, after a kingly fashion, I do assure 
through it. All day long he went dragging his} you. Neither John, nor any that I know, could 
heavy limbs round, with no eye for box of play- } carry themselves in a manner altogether so grand 
things, or for Hector, or for anything, plain- } as my hero, when he was at his best—happiest, 
tively saying, ‘‘I wish I was dead.” 

“Why Herbert, what makes you say that?’ 
said his sister Maggie. CHAPTER II. 

«“*Cause I'm lonesome. I don’t want to be Ir was not until the young minister, Mr. Con- 
here.” ner, came to M t to preach for the congre- 

“Why? Why don’t you want to be here?’’ { gation in which Herbert and his friends, the 
} Browns, including Miss Elsie, worshiped, that 
heavy limbs, still with the dull eyes on the air, } his jealousy began to run exceeding high. For 
with the plaintive voice still. But the next day, then all the young girls, and Elsie among them, 
when the sun shone out-doors and within, you } were saying nothing but “Splendid! He’s splen- 

5 





” 


“’Cause I’m so lonesome,”’ still dragging the 


did! perfectly splendid! I never saw such a 
pretty man—did ever you? I mean to have 


should have seen his happiness, as he went about, 
hugging Hector, hugging mother, sisters, auntie, 
and saying, ‘*Goody God! Goody God! I like 
Him!” “IT wonder if he has somebody picked out for 
And now, at the time my story opens, when ; him somewhere, waiting for him to be settled ;- 
he was oid enough to be a man, as he often said } and if she will some Sunday come trembling into 
to himself, it was pretty much the same with} church, in the midst of us all, in her bride’s 
him. One day, when no clouds appeared any- } dress, a little creature as pretty as he?” 
where above his herizon, he was ready to go ‘« If she does, I mean to kill her,”’ laughed one. 
over all the fences, if he was out-doors, all the *«T won't call him splendid any more,’’ half- 


> 


him !’’—for their husband, they meant—adding, 


stools, and even chairs, if he was,in aunt Hes- laughing, half-pouting, said another. 

ter’s, or Mrs. Brown’s, or Miss Jane Brown’s} Well, Elsie was among these. And especially 
parlor, his happiness ran so high; and this, as when she got where Herbert was, and he under- 
they all, after a while, saw, was when he had } rated Conner, or tried to, did she come tripping 
Elsie there, visiting her relations, the Browns, into the case with her ‘ splendids !’’ 

and had nabody about; that is, nobody who could, ‘« He is splendid, mister—and you know he is. 
by even the remotest possibility, be thinking of } What makes you so perverse, I should like to 
her for his wife. know ?”’ 

Other days he was blue, tearful, sarcastic, After a scene like this, he, to use his own 
savage ; and how unhappy he was, believing that } phrase, was “‘in for it;’’ that is, he was in for 
his cousin John had a better chance than he; $a time of trial and uncertainty, in every day of 
great John! broad enough to upset ten of him, if} which the young preacher was becoming more 
he were to confront as many on his straight-ahead } popular, and the « splendids’’ were thickening, 
course. And thirty-five ! wasn’t that a good one? as his intimacy with the Browns was. 
trying to laugh at it, as if it were a funny piece At lecture was Herbert compelled to see him 
of business, but finding himself unable to; for, ; and the Browns always going down their dif- 
battle as he would with the matter, he could not } ferent aisles at such places as to secure a meet- 
help almitting that bis cousin John was, to use } ing in the area; was obliged to see Elsie’s eyes 
his own words, ‘a trump,” able to cover all the } shining with pleasure as Mr. Connor stepped 
knights and kings in the pack with defeat, unless, ; forward toward her for the quick hand-shaking, 
John, being only knight of trumps, he himself, and, as he thought, was obliged to see that Mr. 
Herbert Walters, was king. Good! Could he} Connor was strong, ready to take all things along 
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before him, while he was a fool, a poor, weak ; had been ‘ working them over.” He knows how 
fool, and always would be, he said, within his } it was in “ the society,” where were whisperings, 
breast of torture, managing to steal out, covering } talking behind hands, while furtive, unfriendly 
his retreat by the hob-nobbing, chattering men } glances were oftén turned to the place where 
and women, especially women whom he that Mr. Connor sat, shrunken as it were into a corner, 
moment hated for their everlasting chattering talking with an old lady, too good-natured or too 
and hob-nobbing. } insignificant to be brought into the cabal, but 
When these moods clung to him, and were whom he wanted now for his friend ; knows how 
desperate, he took long walks out in the snow- } the Brown ladies, and the rest of the minority 
bound country-roads; walked and thought until } that adhered to him, were obliged to share the 
at last he could lift his eyes to the fair sky, to } obliquy, the letting down that fell on him; so 
the marble stillness of the hills, the Uncanoonuck } that, for awhile, they could neither, so it seemed 
Mountains, could come back feeling better; that { to them, do much for him, or even for them- 
is, if, on his return, he did not, as one day hap- { selves. They were maligned if they stirred: 
pened, espy on one of the Amoskeag bridges, a Their words were perverted, ridiculed, made 
party of three, two tall ladies, and between the worst possible use of if they spoke. 
them, an arm of one of the ladies locked in his, a Many a minister goes down under this rise 
not very tall gentleman, whom, in one instant, } and pressure of hostile waves. We see the last 
he knew to be Mr. Connor and the Brown ladies, } of him in that region; he goes elsewhere with 
Misses Jane and Elsie. his sick heart, his frame weakened by the boot- 
Staying his feet on the Pincataquag road long } less struggle. And with such this must always 
enough to feel sure that it was, as he had sup-} be the sickest thought in their hearts. “ There 
posed, Elsie who had her arm in Mr. Connor’s, } was no one to help me through with it; no one 
he sped on, out into the country once more, and } strong enough, courageous enough—enough like 
for an hour or so, did not look up tothe sky, } Christ.” 
forgot that there was one. But there it was, all Mr. Connor was strong, eagle-eyed, with voice 
the same, my readers know, waiting, as it were, } something like a clarion, with a face like the 
for him to look up and be soothed by its eternal } morning, with winged feet and hands—so it 
calm. And so-he was soothed at last; and then } seemed to those who loved him—with a winged 
he could turn his feet cityward once more. soul, 
As such he showed himself until his trouble 
came. Then he sunk. He rose again and again, 
CHAPTER IIt. but sunk after it, until one came to help him. 
Many aminister, both young and middle-aged, 
knows what it is to be set up in a new place as 
a god for awhile ; knows the reaction that sooner CHAPTER Iv. 
or later comes upon such enthronement, such MEANTIME, nobody, I think, had been so angry 
worship; knows the hydra-headed difficulties } and disgusted with the gossips, especially with 
that, upon such reaction, at once beset him in } the male gossips; and especially with the chief 
his path. He is as good and as great as he was } mischief-maker, Mrs. Pomeroy, (whom he one 
one month ago. But one man, or one woman, § day, and with justice, called ‘ the bloodhound,”) 
(I do not know but that it is the latter always,) ; as Herbert Walters. 
whose desire is to be foremost in his favor, dis- When he came in upon Mr. Blaine, and half-a- 
covers that she is not foremost, but that another, } dozen others, talking against Connor, from the 
whom she does not love, whom thereafter she } edges of boxes and bartels in Mr. Blaine’s store, 
hates, is, out of her larger deserving or attrac-{ he stood before them, planted gracefully, and 
tion, foremost; and after much deliberation, } asked them, significantly, what they thought of 
«‘makes up her mind”’ to destroy him. the state of the country, and had the gratification 
He knows what was before Mr. Connor when } of seeing them heartily ashamed of themselves. 
Mrs. Pomeroy, that envier and hater of the ‘Now, if you and I conclude to take hold of 
Brown ladies, determined to destroy him, and } this business, with the womenfolks,”’ he said, 
went about doing it; knows what cold looks} to Mr. Cochrane, when the latter gentleman 
there soon were, where a little while ago were } came trying to enlist him in the bad cause, “ we 
such warm ones; what bold effrontery of accost ; had better take off these,’’ passing his hand down 
and reply, where lately he saw such modesty of } his habiliments, ‘and get us some hoops, some 
address; what ‘cold shoulders” in those men } long skirts that will sweep the gutters, and get 
whose wives, under Mrs. Pomeroy’s leadership, {as foul as our intentions are; and then we'll 
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start out, and Mr. Connor shall take it! We ; it, and show that we are, you can’t say that he is. 
won't mind how bitter we are, how many lies-we } That is, he don’t say he is, although his looks 
tell—we’ll kill him off. That is what we will set ; show. I am ten times more vexed than I should 
out to do, and we will do it. We won’t leave be if he wasn’t so patient and manly about it. 
him a shred of his fair fame, or of his usefulness, ; And you ought to be. You ought to be his best 
orcomfort. We'll blast them all. Won't it be a { friend ; for he thinks ever so much better of you 
much, and here you are Aunt Effie, isn’t he 
too bad; he thinks it is just a great ado about 
nothing, this that we feel and say about Mr. Con- 
nor. I wish he wouldn't talk so! He says Mr. 
Connor is a lucky dog; and that he would go 
round the world, taking both poles in his way, 
if, when he got round, he could find himself in 
Mr. Connor’s shoes, and—and 


save the country; we'll stay right here, and ruin 


Mr. Connor af 


«Fine morning, Mrs. Blaine,” he said, pull- 
ing up, suddenly, before that lady, one day, 
when she was out on her way to Mrs. Pomeroy. 
“Don’t you think it is a fine morning?” he 
added, having got no reply to his salutation. 


“T haven't noticed,” even now keeping her 
eyes from rising. «« And in his place in your heart, Mrs. Brown, 


“You ought, hadn’t you? I suppose it was } I added, and in the heart of that girl over there. 
put here to be noticed. I don’t suppose there } iy don’t suppose any amount of walking would 
is anything better for us to be about, than it put me there though.”’ 
would be to notice it a little.” He laughed, as he always did in saying such 

“OM ’» and on she went; and “I was as } things; but if he had not been a man, (if he had 
” she said, to Mrs. Pomeroy, } not been trying to be a man is the utmost he 
upon reaching that lady’s house. ‘They say he } would have said for himself) he would, I think, 
has been making fun of us ever since we began have let some hot tears fall, to be mixed with the 
touse Mr. Connor up. Only, one day, when he } laughter externally, as they were in his heart. 
came into the store, where my husband and two Seeing how it was with him, with his good, 
or three others were, talking about the affair, he } true, susceptible heart, not seeing clearly how it 
didn’t make fun. My husband said he was more } was with Elsie, but, on the whole, agreeing with 
in earnest than he ever saw anybody yet, out of Herbert’s fancies respecting her, Mrs. Brown, 
Mr. Connor’s pulpit. But there; let him go. ; on this occasion, approached him, with her most 
Have you heard what Mrs. Brown——’’ and so } friendly looks on his agitated face, saying, ‘‘ With- 
on, and so on. out taking one step on your journey, you have 

Mrs. Pomeroy’s eyes brightened, for she had ; your place in my heart. I feel very much for 
not heard. There was, therefore, a new dish of } Mr. Connor, but if you were in his place, I should 
scandal; and they both cuddled over it, both } shed a hundred tears, where I now shed one.” 
stirring, both ugly, I do aver, as those witches His gratitude was strong but silent. 
of Shakspeare at their brewing. By-and-by, the little one, bunched up overonthe 
sofa, her back to them, said, ‘‘ I shouldn't.” 

; She was crying over there, thinking of him 
CHAPTER V. under that bann; but she managed the thing 

“ Arter all,’ said Herbert, speaking to Mrs. } with such adroitness as not to be suspected. 
Brown, ‘he isn’t the one to grow thin over his So the other two exchanged glances, which said 
trouble. Lam. He gets you all—you; it is as } many things; and Herbert was going, was al- 
much as you can do to keep from crying for him. { ready in the door, bidding her “ good-morning,”’ 
Elsie does cry. I have not seen her for a fort- } without looking at her, when out she sprang, had 
night, that Here she comes!”’ meeting her } her lips apart to say, ‘‘I should, too!’’ but her 
in the open door, giving her his hand; but half} courage failed, or her spirit of resistance came 
ungraciously. His eyes were half ungracious. } once more, I hardly know which it was; or whe- 
Isuppose his words were; for they generally } ther, indeed, both these causes were not com- 
Were, when Mr. Connor was up for consideration } bined; at any rate, she ran back, and curled 
between them. herself up as before. 

And, when Mrs. Brown returned to the par- He saw it, and was obliged to laugh at her, 
lor, after having been a few minutes gone, she $vexed as he felt himself to be; said again, in 
found Elsie curled up on a high-backed sofa, the } tones a little warmed up, ‘‘ Good-by, Miss Elsie 
back between her and Herbert, and heard her } Brown,” and was gone; was pretty well down 
saying, «‘I don’t see what makes you say that. { the yard, (and she, at the window, was straining 
If we women that like him are distressed about her sight to see him through her tears,) when, 


glorious work? Other men may go and help than you deserve, mister. He likes you very 


mad as a hatter; 
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once more brushing them, she followed him out. 
Hurriedly picking a few beautiful early flowers, 
hurriedly grouping them into exquisite beauty, 
she tripped up behind him, as he was already at 
the gate, and, reaching her hand up over his 
shoulder, placed the cool, odorous things at his 
lips. 

Then, seeing his eyes search hers, and that 
the scrutiny improved his cheerfulness ; but feel- 
ing herself unable to bear a protracted ordeal of 
that nature, she said, opening the gate for him, 
“They are beautiful. Take them over to aunt 
Hester’s, and put them into water; won’t you? 
Tell her they are in part for her, and they are 
in part for Mr. John Rt 

“Oh! Poh! Take your flowers!” 

“No! Because that pansy and that snow- 
drop,” by far the’most beautiful live things in 
the cluster, ‘‘ are for you.” 

Then she ran blushing back; and he went 
home happy, albeit saying, ‘I shall die ifI don’t 
get her.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


‘‘T swat die if I don’t get her,’’ he often was 
saying to himself, in those duys, and felt as 


though he would, unless he could some way mas- 
ter it; there was always this faint hope. 

But he was still Mr. Connor’s best mountain 
of strength and defence. Of course, the young 
minister was not long in findingit out. He could 
not be; for, aside from what many of his friends 
were telling him, he almost every day met the 
sincere, friendly eyes, the grasp that lingered in 
his, tightening, and as plainly as grasp could, 
saying, ‘‘ Let them do what they will, here am I. } 
Till I die, nothing shall touch you, that it does ; 
not touch me too.” Nothing harrowing, the } 
hand meant. 

Do my readers know these lines, and the con- } 


text, in Montgomery’s beautiful hymn, «The 
Wayfaring Man?’ 


“ The tide of lying tongues I stemmed, 
And houored him, ’mid shame and scorn. 


We think much of the good man who founds 
libraries, scholarships, churches, schools, sta- 
tues, and so, indeed, we ought. But is it not to 
us all, and to Heaven, a diviner right, when a 
good man, rising, standing erect in the strength 
God gives him, in the love the dear Saviour im- 
parts, helps another good man to bear his un- 





; merited load of reproach and humiliation, helps 


him to bear it for a season, and at length to 
emerge from ita whole man? When, having ac- 
complished this thing with humility, and yet 
with a grateful soul, he can say, 


“T honored him, ’imid shame and scorn, 
The tide of lying tongues I stemmed.” 


And “honored him mid shame and scorn,” as 
our Herbert could? It certainly is. 

When Elsie found how much better his actions 
were than his words ; when the whole thing was 
laid before them there at the Brown’s, by Mr. 
Connor himself, she cried about it. This is true; 
but when she saw him, she scolded him, stand- 
ing before him, her eyes raised to his; called 
him perverse ; told him he did not care anything 
about her opinion of him; if he had, he would 
have behaved better, talked better about Mr. 
Connor, before her. He got her bands—this I 
know. He was soon trying to tell her how he 
loved her, what his despair had sometimes been, 
when he thought he had lost her. 

‘‘Lost me? To whom?” 

«Cannot you guess? To the young minister?” 

“To Mr. Connor? All the time that you were 
working so for him, you thought you had lost 
me to him! You know uncle and aunt say, and 
so do a great many others, that nobody else did 
anything so much as you. Mr. Connor himself 
thinks the same. You old darling!” 





SABB 


ATH. 


BY KATE L. JEWELL. 


Hoty Sabbath! Restful calm! 
Dropping on the soul like balm, 
Soothing bruises, healing wounds, 
Hushing all discordant sounds ; 
Casting from the life within 
Week-day cares, and thoughts of sin. 
Earth’s own stillness seems to say, 

“ Mortal, lay thy cares away, 

Rest awhile the weary feet, 

That six days have trod the street; 


And that, sore, did vainly seek 
Resting-place throughout the week ; 

Fold the hands, lay palm to palm, 

Pray for peace, it bringeth calm.” 

Winds, soft murmuring through the trees, 
Hum of insect, stir of leaves, 

Tones of birds, and distant riH, 

Sunshine resting sweet and still, 

Say, from vale to mountain crest, 
“Weary heart, be still, and rest.” 
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BY AGNES JAMES. 


“Tere is to be a match-game, you know, Sir { tor’s wife is with them, I see. 


Edmund, between the Ingleside club and ours. 
We are practising for it now. 
considered the best of the two, the Ingleside 


people are coming here to play every evening} men. 
I am glad you came, for 


till the eventful day. 
it is really a pleasure to see the Ingleside cap- 
tain’s play.” 

Lady Emma L’Estrange laughed a soft, sweet 
little laugh as she spoke, and raised her beauti- 
ful eyes to Sir Edmund’s face. She was a blonde, 
golden-haired, rose-cheeked, lily-throated, but 
with a pair of magnificent, dark-hazel eyes—the 
most astonishingly bright, and soft, and bewitch- 
ing eyes Sir Edmund had ever looked into. 

How dazzling they were this evening, and how 
beautiful Lady Emma looked as she stood there, 
under the spreading oaks on the Castle lawn, 
with the long, slanting ray of the sun peering 
under the boughs, and lighting up her glorious, 
golden hair! Nobody but Lady Emma could 
wear a dress of the color she wore, a fresh and 
delicate green, that went flowing down in silken } 
shimmering folds, and trailed over the grass 
around her feet. A ribbon of the same color was 
twined amidst the waves, rolls, and braids of her } 
golden hair, and a little gipsy hat, so small that } 
its wreath of snow-drops and striped grass al- 
most hid it from view, rested like,a water- 
nymph’s crown on her head. There was price- 
less lace at her throat and wrists, and emeralds 
and pearls gleamed like dewy leaves and white 
moonlight through the misty lace. The little 
hand that held a mallet was covered with a fault- 
less glove of pearl-colored kid, and on her left 
hand burned and sparkled aigreat diamond, set 
in a cluster of ‘lesser lights.’’ 

Sir Edmund’s eyes left the faultless face, and 
rested on the glittering ring. 

“ Who is the Ingleside captain ?’’, he asked. 

“Lesbia Gwynne, the rector’s niece. A very 
pretty Irish girl,’’ said Lady Emma, with the 
same soft laugh. 

“Lesbia! What a pretty name!’ said Sir 
Edmund, carelessly. ‘Is she Moore’s Lesbia, 
with the ‘ beaming eye.’ ?”” 

“Tthink not,” langhed the lady. «She is more 
like ‘Norah Creina—my artless Norah Creina.’ 
Her eyes are not blue, however, and there she 
comes up the avenue with her party. The rec- 








Such an excel- 


lent woman, Sir Edmund! Come, let us meet 


As our ground is} them.” 


‘No! no! Pardon me. I hate excellent wo- 
Do stay and talk to. me an instant longer,” 
pleaded Sir Edmund, his eyes still resting on her 
hand with its gleaming ring. 

Lady Emma laughed merrily, and flashed her 
bright eyes full in the young man’s face, as he 
looked up at last. 

‘‘Don’t expect. me to talk to you after that 
speech, sir,’ she cried. ‘« And you are very ab- 
sent and dull this evening, besides. Not near so 
agreeable as you were last winter in town. You 


have done nothing but stare at my new diamond 


—papa’s last birthday gift to ‘ his little Emma.’ 
Isn’t it pretty ?’’ she asked, holding up her hand. 

‘Very!’ exclaimed the gentleman, earnestly, 
and his eyes rested on her face with a look of 
admiration so evident that she colored, dropped 
her eye-lids, and turned away quickly. 

She went sweeping and rustling over the grass, 
and the rest of the ‘‘ Castle Club’”’ followed her— 
Miss Ainsley, good-natured, plain, with a large 
fortune, and a passion for croquet ; the Hon. John 
Western, mustached dandy, a famous player; 
Sir George Hubbard, M. P., stout, florid, earnest, 
a still more famous player, and the owner of the 
castle. There were a dozen or so other people 
idling about the grounds, some playing croquet, 
some flirting, some gossiping, but these were the 
‘great guns’ at croquet. And none of them 
were equal to Emma L’Estrange, the Lincoln- 
shire beauty, the London belle, an earl’s daugh- 
ter. and the ‘‘ Queen of Croquet.”’ 

Sir Edmund D’Arcy walked beside her over 
the lawn, and met, advancing up the avenue, 
first, a stout, middle-aged lady, Mrs. Dennis, the 
rector’s wife, and then a fair, pretty girl, in white 
tunic, who smiled and bowed as Lady Emma 
named ‘‘ Miss Dennis.’’ Then a girl in a gray 
walking suit, and a wide, black straw-hat, who 
bowed, without smiling, as the lady uttered 
Lesbia Gwynne’s name, and, fourthly, Mr. Elly- 
son, @ handsome, stalwart, young lieutenant, be- 
longing to a regiment stationed in S——, the 
nearest town. 

«And where is Mr. Cary?” inquired Lady 
Emma, immediately. 


**Gone!’’ said Lesbia, in a solemn and utterly 
415 
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despairing tone. ‘‘ My best player gone! Where } and ball, and marshaled her forces with the air 
do you suppose, my dear Lady Emma? To Mar- } of a general reviewing a grand army. 

seilles. His uncle is very ill there. What shall Her earnestness amused Sir Edmund, espe- 
Ido? Some people say he is dead!” cially-when contrasted with Lady Emma’s cool 

«© ¢Qh, whillaloo! Why did you die?” thought }and smiling demeanor, and he watched her 
Sir Edmund, smiling. changing face as one does that of a child. 

May Dennis and Mr. Ellyson laughed irre- } Presently he began to see that she was very 
verently at Lesbia’s distress. She turned on pretty. Those soft, dark-gray eyes, with their 
them, suddenly. long, black lashes, were lovely. He discovered 

‘You needn't be laughing, you two. He was } that fact when she suddenly fixed them upon 
worth both of you at a croquet ; and I never saw } him, as he made a brilliant *‘ split stroke,” which 
his equal at a split stroke, unless, maybe, it is } sent Lady Emma’s ball far out of position, and 
you, Lady Emma? And what shall I do? Will { drove his own through two wickets. She clasped 
you tell me?” her hands, and uttered an exclamation of sur- 

«‘ Find another fourth,” suggested Lady Emma, ; prise and delight, while the color rushed to her 
soothingly. ‘‘ Some of those people = cheeks, and her red lips parted with a peal of 

“Oh, bother!” interrupted. Lesbia, with an ; joyous laughter. 
impatient wave of her hand. ‘‘They’ve none of} As the game went on, Lesbia’s excitement and 
them sense enough to hold a mallet properly. ; eagerness increased. She threw off her hat, 
I’ve tried them all. Look how they are dawd- i tossed her gauntlets into it as it lay on the grass, 
ling, and Yes, actually flirting over that and pushed her hair impatiently back from her 
game! It’s detestable!’ ; } forehead, while May Dennis was cautiously work- 

«¢ And Mr. Cary will not be back to the match ?” } ing her way past the turning stake: and she fairly 
questioned Lady Emma. stamped and ground her teeth, when Mr. Elly- 

‘‘No. He will be absent some months in any son’s ball unluckily came in Lady Emma's way, 
event,”’ said Mrs. Dennis. and was sent flying away from his wicket. 

“And I'll not play the match with any of; ‘‘ What a pretty, excitable child she is!” 
these people,’’ said Lesbia, resolutely. thought Sir Edmund, as he leaned against a 

« Sir Edmund!” cried Lady Emma, suddenly. } tree, and watched her, smilingly. Her cheeks 
‘* Have I not a vague memory of a game we once } were crimson, her eyes sparkling, and the soft, 
played at Lady Chesney’s, in which you took } evening breeze, rippling over her dark hair, 
part?” brought out countless little rings of curls, to 

‘‘My memories of that game are by no means } flutter against her low, white forehead and round- 
as vague as your ladyship’s,”’ said Edmund, with ; ed cheek. And when she played, it was with 9 
a smile. spirit and daring, an elan, that almost took away 

‘And you played well, I believe,’ continued { the breath of the outsiders, ‘‘ those people,’’ who 
Lady Emma, thoughtfully. had gathe~ed round to watch the game. In strik- 

“TI do not know how J played. I was on your } ing contrast to her was Lady Emma, cool, tran- 
side, and my playing was of very little conse- } quil, apparently almost indifferent to the game, 
quence,”’ said the gentleman. yet playing with unerring skill, and dealing des- 

“I think I remember you as a useful and bril- { truction to the enemy with every light tap of her 
liant ally. Lesbia, dear, will you not play one ; mallet. 
game with Sir Edmund, as fourth?” inquired The game drew to aclose. May Dennis and 
the lady, sweetly. Miss Ainsley were out. Sir George Hubbard, 

“Oh, of course! But we shall have no match } aiming for the last wicket, missed it. Lesbia 
game now. No one can play as poor Mr. Cary } followed, touched his ball, and sent it crashing 
did,” said Lesbia, mournfully. through the wicket to the stake. A tremendous 

Then she walked on quickly toward the part } loss to the enemy, for Sir George was invaluable 
of the ground always ocgupied by their set, and } as a “ Rover.” Lady Emma returned the com 
Sir Edmund, following with Lady Emma, had } pliment by putting Mr. Ellyson out, but her own 
leisure and opportunity to notice and admire her ; ball was the next instant croqueted to the bounds 
faultless figure—less tall by some inches than } on one side, and her partner's, Mr. Western’s, t0 
Lady Emma’s—her easy, springing step, and a } the extreme opposite boundary by Sir Edmund, 
foot and ankle, the prettiest he had ever seen, } who left his ball within three feet of Lesbia’s, 
which the short, gray-serge dress did not by any } but very far from the winning stake. Mr. Wes 
means conceal. tern’s play amounted to nothing, as he was out 

Arrived at the ground, Lesbia chose her mallet { of the range of everything. Lesbia succeeded 
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in bringing herself and her partner near the win- } 
ning stake, but could not touch it. Quietly and 
dextrously Lady Emma's ball came sweeping } 
down upon them, bringing Mr. Western’s with 
it, or rather sending his before it, almost up to } 
the stake. ; 

Off to one end of the ground flew Lesbia’s ball, } 
off to the other flew Sir Edmund's, and Lady } 
Emma’s walked quietly up to within a foot of the 
stake. 3 

“We are lost!’’ cried Lesbia, wringing her } 


§ 
Q 


hands. 


“That is all I.can do at present,’’ said Lady } jolly affair,’ felt ashamed of the thought. 


Emma, smiling, and walking away from the } 
stake, quietly. ; 

“Sure it’s enough!’’ exclaimed Lesbia, toss- ; 
ing her head, and biting herlip. ‘Sir Edmund } 


> 
it’s your turn. Lady Emma, your train is carry- } 


ing off Sir Edmund’s ball. Do, for pity’s sake, Sir 


9 


Edmund, go and do something to those balls!’ } 

Sir Edmund laughed and nodded, and then , 
stepped forward and struck his ball, sharply. ; 
Lesbia clapped her hands again with delight. } 
It had struck both the balls near the stake, and, 
of course, they were instantly sent off in different 
directions, Lady Emma’s stopping close to Les- } 
bia’s, and Sir Edmund’s resting, at last, by the 
side of the stake. Mr. Western’s ball was again 
incapable of doing any mischief, and then came 
Lesbia’s turn. With eyes brighter than ever, ; 
she began her play, struck Lady Emma’s ball, 
flew down to Sir Edmund’s, croqueted it out, and 
the next instant struck the stake herself, and 
the game was won. 

“Oh, thanks! thanks!’’ she cried, dropping 
her mallet, and holding out her little hand to, 
Sir Edmund. ‘‘ You won the game for us. You 
play splendidly.” 

“My stupid play lost us the game,”’ growled 
Mr. Western to Lady Emma. . 

“No, indeed !”’ said the lady, sweetly. |‘ You 
played very well. It was fate. We can’t win } 
always, you know.”’ 

“Tam glad to have afforded you assistance, } 
Miss Gwynne,” said Sir Edmund, laughing, as } 
Lesbia’s little hand was clasped in his. ‘I hope 
we shall have a great many such games as this.”’ 

“Yes, indeed, we will! Come to the Rectory, 
and we'll play in the morning. Sometimes May 
and I play nearly all the morning. I am_so glad 
you are a good split-shot, and your long shots 
are just elegant. A long shot is so useful al- 
ways in the end of the game. And you don’t 
dawdle. I hate people who dawdle.”’ 

“Or flirt!’ said Sir Edmund, still laughing. 

“Or flirt!’ repeated Lesbia, emphatically. 

“During croquet! Yes; I can very well un- : 


5 


derstand your objection to seeing people play 
two games at once, and neither well,’’ remarked 
Sir Edmund. ; 

Lesbia looked at him a moment with serious 
eyes. ‘I don’t like flirting at all,’’ she said, 
quietly. ‘‘I could never feign anything I did 
not really feel, or say a word I did not really 
think.”’ 

What a pure, honest soul looked out through 
those clear, dark-gray eyes! Sir Edmund, who 
had been thinking a moment ago that a flirtation 
with the ‘pretty Irish girl’’ would be a ‘ very 
se 
am sure you could not, Miss Gwynne,”’ he said, 
instantly, and so warmly that Lesbia colored 
deeply. 

‘‘T should not have said that,’’ she replied, 
with a little smile. ‘I didn’t mean to extract 
a ‘pretty speech’ from you, Sir Edmund, though 
you make them very nicely.” : 
_ “TY exclaimed Sir Edmund, in surprise. 
“IT deny the charge. I never make ‘pretty 
speeches.’ Come, let us sit on this rustic bench, 
Miss Gwynne, while I defend myself from your 
accusation. What pretty speeches have you 
heard me make ?”’ 

Lesbia laughed, but seated herself, and began 
to tie the scarlet ribbon on her hair, which had 
fallen loosely on her neck. 

‘‘You made several very pretty speeches to 
Lady Emma,” she said. ‘‘ But then she is so 
used to them. Oh, isn’t she lovely! Did you 
know her in London, Sir Edmund ?”’ 

‘‘Yes. I met her there last winter. She was 
considered the prettiest girl in society. I was 
very glad to find her here when I came down to 
visit my friend, Sir George,’ replied Sir Ed- 
mund, suppressing the fact that he came because 
Lady Emma was to be found here. 

Then he found it convenient to change the 
subject, and, presently, Lesbia’s eyes were 
sparkling with delight, as Sir Edmund talked 
about the Giant’s Causeway, the Lakes of Killar- 
ney, and the Blarney Stone, ‘“‘ which I vow I did 
not kiss,’’ he said, with laughing eyes. 

«* Just see how Lesbia Gwynne is flirting with 
Sir Edmund D’Arcey !”’ said one outsider to an- 
other. 

‘Who is he?’’ asked some one. 

‘The rich Sir Edmund D'Arcy. Lately come 
into a fortune and baronetcy in C shire. One 
of Lady Emma’s admirers, I believe. She will 
resent the little Gwynne’s intrusion, I fancy.” 

‘‘What has become of Mr. Lumley, the im- 
mensely wealthy Australian to whom Lady Em- 
ma was said to be engaged?” inquired a third 
person. 
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‘Don’t know!”’ was answered, carelessly. 
“She'll throw him over if Sir Edmund proposes, 
even if she is engaged to him.” 

‘*They say the earl was almost ruined in Ba- 
den, last summer. He lost heavily at the last 
Derby, too, 1 know. Lady Emma will not‘have a 
penny at his death. She must marry a fortune, 
you know. She's a glorious creature, I declare! 
Look how she moves across the grass !’’ 

‘‘Lesbia, dear! Will you come and look at 
Lady Hubbard’s aquarium before you go? She 
doesn’t know what is the matter with it, and you 
know ail about such things,’’ Lady Emma was 
saying softly to Lesbia, and the two soon went 
off to the conservatory. 

““Whet an exquisite foot the little Gwynne 
has ?”’ said some one. 

“They say Lady Emma always wears long 
dresses, because her foot is not pretty. It must 
be true, for see how short Miss Gwynne’s dress 
is,” said another, maliciously. 

‘It’s not too short for grace and beauty, and 
it’s certainly sensible and comfortable,’’ said a 
rather indignant voice, and here the conversa- 
tion ceased. 

Dinner was always late at the castle, but it 
was apparently too early for D’Arcey, who, after 
eight o’clock, came straying into the dining- 
room, and found a seat left vacant for him at 
Lady Emma's side. 

‘* Where have you been, idler ?”’ she demanded. 

‘*Walking. I always walk before dinner,” he 
replied. He cid not think it necessary to state 
that he had met the Rectory party at the lodge- 
gate, and accompanied them to Ingleside, talk- 
ing all the way to Lesbia, parting from her by 
the little garden-gate, where the sweet-briar roses 
bloomed, and thinking all the way back of her 
soft, gray eyes and red lips—thinking now like 
Kathleen O’ More, 


“ Her color keeps changing, 
Her smiles ever new.” 


But Lesbia’s gray eyes were forgotten in the 
light of Lady Emma’s hazel orbs, until the next 
day. Then D’Arcey saw her again, walked home 
with her, dined at the Rectory, and parted from 
her in the starlight, with the odor of dewy sweet- 
briar in the air. 

This state of things continued for six weeks. 
Every day D’Arcey saw Lesbia, and every day 
he thought her sweeter, truer, prettier. 

Yet he had thought he loved Emma L’Estrange, 
and Sir Edmund D’Arcey was a person who 
usually knew his own mind. Which of them did 
he love? The question puzzled him. He pondered 
it during his walks -and rides to.and from the 
Rectory. He studied it in silence in the smok- 


SAAR 
ing-room, when the voices and laughter of g 
dozen ‘‘ fellows’’ were sounding round him. He 

forgot to smoke, and sat pulling his brown mus. 

eal, and frowning, with such an absent look 
in his dark eyes, that the “ fellows’’ noticed it, 
and ‘“‘chafed’’ him unmercifully about it. But 
none of them guessed the reason of gay Sir Ea- 
mund D’Arcey’s silence and thoughtfulness, 
“This sort of thing can’t last. I musn’t make 
love to both of these girls. By Jove! I'll try to 
forget little Lesbia. But I must see her every 
day if I stay here, and if I go away I shall lose 
Emma, too. What’s to be done? 


‘How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away !’” 


he thought, smiling grimly at his own dilemma. 

But fortune favored him just then, for Mrs, 
Dennis was attacked with rheumatism, and her 
daughter and niece stayed at home to take care 
of her. D’Arcey called several times to make 
polite inquiries concerning the lady's health, 
but never entered the house. 

«Lessie! What are you doing there?’ asked 
May, one evening, when good Mrs. Dennis slept 
peacefully, and'the girls had come down stairs. 
May stood in the porch, and spoke to her cousin, 
whose white dress gleamed amidst the shrubbery 
{ at the garden-gate. 

Lesbia did not answer, and May stole out to 
her, and put her arm around her. 
“You've fallen into a dreadful way of mop- 
ing, Lessie, dear. Why.do you come here every 
‘ evening, and stand gazing up the road with your 
great eyes? Are you watching for any one?” 

Even in the moonlight, May saw the color 
‘sleepen on her cousin’s cheek. 

‘¢ Whois it, dear ?’’ she asked, laughing. ‘Are 
you hoping that Mr. Cary will come back from 
Marseilles? Why, Lessie! I do believe you've 
been crying!’ she added, suddenly, putting her 
hand on her cousin's soft cheek. 

“Don’t, May!’ exclaimed Lesbia, almost 
sharply, throwing off her cousin’s hand, and 
turning to leave her. But May held her tight. 

‘‘ You shan’t go till you tell me who it is,” she 
said, resolutely. ‘Is it John Ellyson?” 

Lesbia here startled Ler, cousin by bursting 

into a ringing peal of laughter. ‘< No, little jea- 
lous goose,”’ she cried. | «It is not your precious 
lieutenant, who loves the very ground you tread. 
Don’t bother, darling! It’s nobody. It’s the 
Emperor of'all the Russias! ’ It’s the man in the 
moon. 
“There he epmes, then,’’ said May, holding 
her tight, and: laughing, as a horseman came 
into view, galloping over the light, sandy road, 
with the great yellow moon at his back. 
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Lesbia stood still and trembled, and did not 
say a word; but May saw her grow white and 
red, and white again, as Sir Edmund D’Arcey 
reined up at the gate, asked after Mrs. Dennis, 
leaned from his horse to shake hands with the 
young ladies, and then cantered off again, 

Then Lesbia, who had not spoken at all, except 
to say, ‘‘ Good evening,” in a low, constrained 
tone, slipped away from her cousin’s arm, and 
went into the house. But May had her secret 
now, and she said to herself. 

“Tam sure I thought Sir Edmund liked Lessie. 
He did. I can’t be deceived about such things.” 
Have they quarreled, I wonder? Or is it 
Yes, it must be. That false-hearted Emma L’- 
Estrange has it all her own way, now; but 
mamma is better, and I shall go to the castle 
and see what it means,” 

So, the next day, May walked up to the castle, 
and joined the croquet party; and Lesbia, who 
had refused to go, staid at home and read ‘ Ver- 
dant Green’’ to her aunt, with exquisite humor 
in her voice, and a dull aching in her heart. 

“How lovely Lady Emma is to-day,” said 
May, to Sir Edmund, as they stood a little apart 
from the other players. 

“Very lovely,’’ said D’ Arcey. 

“What a beautiful mistress Mr. Lumley will 
have for his splendid house, or houses, rather,”’ 
continued May, smiling, and watching Lady 
Emma as she swept over the croquet-ground, 
scattering the balls right and left with her 
skillful mallet. 

“What? Who?’ cried D’Arcey, starting, and 
turning his dark eyes quickly toward May 

“Mr. Thomas Lumley—the rich Australian. 
You know they say she is engaged to him. I 
can’t tell if it is true, but every one says so,” 
said innocent May. 

“Tt is your play, I believe, Sir Edmund,” 
said Lady Emma, pausing near them. 

D’Arcey played, but very badly ; and in a few 
moments the game was in Lady Emma’s hands, 
and she was, of course, triumphant. 

‘Remember, dear,” she said at parting, to 
May, “ to-morrow is our match-game. The whole 
neighborhood will be here, and every one will 
be disappointed if you and Lessie fail us.” 

“We will come,’’ said May, confidently; and 
in spite of Lesbia’s reluctance to go to the vastle, 
they both appeared there the next day at three 
o'clock. : 


It was a warm, summer-day, and most of the } 


ladies wore white dresses, clear and cool and 
soft, lit up with bright, rich ribbons. 

It had been agreed that the clubs should wear 
the colors of their captains; and the castle club 








appeared, the ladies with green sashes and rib- 
bons, the gentlemen. with green rosettes on their 
shoulders, while the Ingleside party wore Les- 
bia’s favorite glowing scarlet. 

Lesbia herself had never looked brighter and 
prettier than she did that day, with her face 
half-shaded by a pretty black lace hat, with 
scarlet rose-buds wreathed round it, and her 
eyes gleaming out like stars from the shadow. 

Lady Emma looked pale, but very lovely. 
Perhaps D’Arcey knew why she looked so troub- 
led. She had had a “terrible fright” that morn- 


ing. While she was dressing, she had suddenly 


} missed her ring—her ‘‘ dear father's birthday 


gift.” Dressing in great haste, she ran out on 
the lawn, and in the garden, to look for it. In 
the conservatory she met Sir Edmund, who held 
something in his hand. 

“Oh, Sir Edmund! I am looking for 

“Is this what you are looking for, Lady 
Emma?” he said, holding out to her her ring. 

“Oh, yes! Thanks! I am so glad! Where 
did you find it?’ she cried, eagerly. 

“In the garden-walk, trodden down in the 
damp earth. I did not recognize it as your ring, 
and brought it in here to wash the earth from it. 
Pardon me for reading the inscription in it. It 
was done with a glance, before I knew it be- 
longed to you.” 

He gave it to her, and she hastily slipped it 
on her finger, trying to say lightly, ‘It does not 
signify in the least, of course.’’ But the guilty 
droop of her eyes, and the sudden pallor on her 
cheek, contradicted her words. She walked on 
in silence, and at the entrance of the conserva- 
tory, she paused an instant while D' Arcey opened 
the door for her. 

His hand lingered on the bolt, and he spoke 
to her with a quiet, cool smile. 

“I suppose it is still a little too early to eon- 
gratulate you on your engagement to Mr. Lumley, 
Lady Emma, as you evidently wished to keep 
your secret, and I have discovered it by acci- 
dent. It is quite safe with me, believe me.” 

He bowed gravely as she passed him, and she 
could not utter a word. He knew the whole of 
her falsehood and deception now. That- fétal 


}inseription, “T. L. to E. L’E., Feb. 9th, 18—,” 
had betrayed her. How stupid it was in that 


blundering Lumley to put any inscription in the 
ring; how stupid in her to wear it here; and 
how particularly stupid to tell a falsehood, and 
suffer herself to be found out. No wonder Lady 
Emma looked pale. 

The games began. There were to be three 
games played, and the winners, of course, were 


to be the ‘best two out of three.’’ In the first 
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game Lesbia was nervous and excited, and her, ment at the passion and earnestness of his tone, 
playing, though brilliant, was not well calculated, } Nor was her surprise lessened when she found 
but, being ably supported by D’Arcey, Ellyson, } her hand clasped and held in his, and his eyes 
and even May, the Inglesides made a good fight, } bent tenderly upon her, while he exclaimed, 
and it required all Lady Emma’s tact and cool-} “ Lesbia, I, too, can be true. I know what'ypu 
ness, and all the talent of her subordinates to} think of me, and you have been right. I once 
win the game, fancied I loved Emma L’Estrange, but now [ 
The second began. Lesbia suddenly regained ; know it is only you that I love. I am not worthy 
her composure, played with unprecedented bril-; of you, Lesbia, my darling, but just tell me you 
liancy, was nobly assisted by the rest of her} will try to love me!” 
party, and finally droye Lady Emma's ball from And Lesbia, amidst tears and laughter, could 
the stake, and went, out triumphantly. only whisper softly, ‘‘There’s no use trying fo 
Then came a pause for refreshments before } love—because I love you already.” 
the final and deciding contest. After that, it was no wonder that they forgot 
The company scattered over the lawn and} all about the game, and would have gone wander- 
garden, ate ices, and discussed the different } ing on forever in the shady garden-walks, if 
players, and Lesbia found herself, she did not } breathless May had not come to call them back 
exactly know how, walking slowly down a long, } to croquet and realities again. 
shaded avenue, leaning on Sir Edmund’s arm, } So Lesbia appeared with flushed cheeks, and 
and talking about Lady Emma. | Sir Edmund with sparkling eyes; and some 
} 





‘‘T am glad we won that game,’’ said Lesbia. } people were shrewd enough to guess the cause— 
“(Of course, she will win the last. She is so} May and Ellyson, and, perhaps, Lady Emma, 
fortunate and so skillful ;’’ and Lesbia sighed. s And, of course, neither of them played remark- 

‘‘Is it worth sighing about so sadly ?’’ asked } ably well; and Lady Emma, with a look of tri- 
Sir Edmund, laughing. umph, beat them signally, and remained “ Queen 

‘©No, I suppose not. It’s very silly to care; } of Croquet.” 
but I’m afraid I do want to beat Lady Emma} But they took their defeat good-numoredly, 
and laughed at May’s scolding. For she did 
scold them, as they stood in the gloaming under 
the tall sweet-briars, till D’Arcey silenced her 
with the laughing declaration that they “had 
been playing another game, and had won it,” and 
Then he knew ‘+ before. He } Lesbia’s drooping head told the rest of the story. 
’? May began, eagerly. 

*«* Yes, I do, ‘ Cousin May,’ ’’ he said, laughing. 

Then they shook hands over the gate, and the 
young men walked away together, looking back 
occasionally at the two white figures by the gate; 
and May and Lesbia watched them out of sight, 
May’s arms around her cousin, and Lesbia’s 
head resting on May’s shoulder, both of them 
too happy to speak. 

Meanwhile, the future Lady Emma Lumley 
was bathing her eyes with rose-water, that no 
one might see the traces of tears of anger and 
disappointment on her lovely face when sh¢ 
should descend, radiant, to the drawing-room. 


this last game. Probably we will not play to- | 
gether again, as she is going away, she tells me.”’ 
Lesbia could not help glancing up to see if sir} 
Edmund looked surprised or alarmed at this 
intelligence. 

He was neither. 
would probably follow her very soon, or, per- «Oh! do you mean 


haps, go with her. Lesbia did not sigh now, but 
her heart ached as it had never done before. 
“Why did you look at me so, then, Miss 
Gwynne?” asked Sir Edmund; and Lesbia felt 
his brilliant eyes on her face. ‘ Were you trying 
anexperiment? Did you want to see ifI‘cared?’”’ 
The color flashed hotly into Lesbia’s cheeks, 
and she was silent. 
‘‘ How truthful you are !’’ exclaimed D’ Arcey. 
«¢ Any other girl would have said ‘ not at all,’ or 
disclaimed in some other way then ; but you 
I do believe you are true as Heaven !’’ 
Lesbia raised her eyes now in utter astonish- 
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But when I greeted them, he kissed me twice! 
And it did seem from out the husks he gave 
I might have gleaned one grain I so much crave; 
And so I could, but my poor lips were ice— 
My hope and faith lost in a living grave! 


He wed my sister yesterday! Ah me! 
The while he gives her love’s pure golden grain 
He feeds me husks! Bat I so love the twain, 
That I can smile and starve! It shall not be 
That ever they will hear my heart complain! 





“THAT HORRID MR. BARNES.” 


BY D. F 


Mr. Barnes, a widower of forty, made up his 
mind to marry again. ' F do. not mention this as 
being a very surprising fact-;'for who that has 
once known the love of ‘woman, has not felt as if 
the sun, moon, and stars were made for his par- 
ticular benefit; and who ‘that has once lived in 
heaven would’ not return hither?. But Mr. 
Barnes was neither young, good-looking, or rich ; 
in fact, not to mince matters, he was rather old, 
ugly, and poor, and, instead of falling in love 
with a plain kind of girl, who might take com- 
passion on him, he fixed his eyes on one of the 
richest, gayest, and prettiest girls in our village, 
Fannie, the youngest daughter of Squire McAllis- 
ter. She+was about eighteen, just out of school, 
and as wild as a youngcolt. Imagine her aston- 
ishment when she found Mr. Barnes was mak- 
ing love to her. ‘That horrid Mr. Barnes has } 
been here three times this week!’ she said to 
her sister, ‘and he dared to squeeze my hand 
What an old fool—old enough to be 
my grandfather !”’ 

“He is only forty. Ishould not be surprised 
if you married him, after all, Fan; so don’t be 
angry with him for pressing your hand. The | 
next time he comes he will kiss you,” said her } 
sister, provokingly. 

Fannie walked out of the room in speechless 
indignation. There was no doubt that Mr. 
Barnes was in love. He-came often, and stayed 
long. It seemed her fate to meet him when- 
ever she left the house. He sent her presents, 
which she returned, books which she never read, 
and invitations which she never accepted; in 
short, as Fan said, “ he made her life a burden 
to her!” 

“T can’t stand this any longer,” said Fan one 
day. “Ill play such a trick upon him that 
he'll never come to the house again!’’ So she 
poured some molasses in his hat, as it stood on 
the hall-table, one evening; then she called him 
back when he had opened the front-door ¢o go 
home, and had the satisfaction of seeing the 
streams of molasses running down his shoulders, 
and over his best black coat. Her merry peal 
of laughter was all that was needed to complete 
his discomfiture, and he rushed from the house 
casting upon her a look of reproach 

Fan thought she had got rid of him now, and 
she received her father’s rebuke with a good 
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to-night ! 
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deal of composure; but the next week brought 
“that horrid Mr. Barnes’ back again. What 
was she todo? She did everything she could. 
She made caricatures of him, and circulated them 
among her friends; she treated him to dough- 
nuts filled with cotton ; made fun of him in every 
way that the brain of a frolicsome school-girl 
could devise: and still he never wavered in his 
allegiance. 

“‘There is‘no help for you, Fannie. You will 
have to become Mrs. Barnes, number two—you 
cannot get rid of him in any other way,’’ said 
Miss MeAllister. 

Fannie was too much subdued for anger. «I 
really am afraid so,’’ said she, with tears in her 
eyes. ‘It would not be so bad if there was the 
least thing attractive about him. And he is al- 
ways so kind, and so quietly determined that— 
that I am afraid he will make me like him 
in spite of all.” 

“‘What’s that you say, Fannie?’ and, rising 
suddenly, Miss McAllister took both her sister’s 
hands. ‘Look straight in my eyes, Fannie. I 
was only joking. You must have known that I 
never supposed that anything in heaven, or 
earth, or the waters under the earth, would ever 
induce you to marry that ‘horrid Mr. Barnes!’ 
A pretty match, indeed, for a McAllister; a nice 
son-in-law for our father! How graceful, how 
handsome, how distinguished! What pleasure 
you would have in introducing your husband, 
with his yellow hair and shuffling walk: how 
proud you would be of him—how you would 
glory in him! Oh, I envy you your husband!” 

‘““Mary, how. can. you go on so?’’ said Fannie, 
wrenching her hands away from her sister's 
grasp... ‘*‘ Haven't I said I hate him? Don’t I 
show my dislike to him in every possible way ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; but you allowed the possibility of 
loving him at last; you know you did! Papa 
would rather see you dead than married to that 
man! He shall forbid him the house this very 
night!’ and Miss McAllister left the room to 
fir her father. 

That night Mr. Barnes did receive his dismis- 
sal. The squire told him plainly that his atten- 
tions were displeasing to both him and Fannie, 
and that his visits must be discontinued. There 
was no help for it. He left sorrowful, but un- 
conquered, He was still determined to make 
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Fannie his wife. Fannie had a hard time of it 
now. Miss McAllister gave all the family the 
impression that Fannie was half in love: with 
that ‘horrid Mr. Barnes,” and they all amused 
themselves ridiculing her, and abusing him, until 
Fannie (who secretly missed his devotion) longed 
to take his part. She recalled many things he 
had said and done, which showed him to be chari- 
table and good, and, if he had no graces of per- 
son, he was intelligent and refined. She re- 
gretted now all the silly, girlish tricks she had 
played upon him, and, remembering how invari- 
ably polite he had always been to her, looked 
back upon her behavior with remorse. 

That ‘‘ horrid Mr. Barnes” troubled thesquire’s 
family no more. If he ever met them, he passed 
with a polite bow. Fannie thought that he had 
gone entirely out of her life, and, while she 
would not own she cared for him at all, she 
thought of him a great deal. 

- Since that ‘horrid Mr. Barnes’ had been dis- 
missed, Fannie had changed, and the change 
was visible to all the family. Not that she moped 
or was blue. She laughed, and sang, and danced, 
as much as ever; but all her childishness and 
kitten-like friskiness was gone, and in its place 
had come a slight touch of womanliness and’ dig- 
nity, infinitely more charming; at least, Mr. 
Barnes, watching her from a distance, thought 
so. He had not given her up. No power on 
earth could make him do that until she gave her- 
self to some one else; and yet, considering her 
personal appearance and advantages, and his 
own homeliness, awkwardness, and age, it is 
strange that the man did not despair. It seemed 
as if he knew he had the power to make her love 
him in spite of all, if he had the chance. It 
came at last. 

Mrs. McAllister and her eldest daughter sailed 
for Europe, with a party of friends, leaving Fan- 
nie to keep house. Fannie was delighted with 
housekeeping, and she and her father had a 
very merry time of it for a few days. Then 
he was taken sick, he grew rapidly worse, and 
Fannie, at first astonished at the queer things he 
said, found that he was delirious. The doctor 
came, examined his patient, and said, ‘‘ Fannie, 
I may as well tell you the truth. Your father 
has the small-pox !”’ 

Now, Fannie was mortal, and, besides that, 
she was a woman, and trembled to hear her fa- 
ther had that most loathsome disease; but she 
had no idea of leaving her father to the care of 
Lired nurses, and asked for the doctor’s direc- 
tions with a composure that showed she could 
command herself very well. 

«‘ Doctor, who is sick in that house ?”’ 














Doctor Ives turned as he was stepping into his 
buggy, and saw that “horrid Mr. Barnes!” 

Oh! -Is;that you, Barnes? Why, the squire’s 
sick ; got the small-pox, and nobody to take care 
of him but Fannie, poor little thing. I do not 
believe I can get a nurse for him before to-mor- 
row !”’ ' 

‘“‘Ts that so? Then I will goin and do what 
I can until the nurse comes.” 

‘That's a good fellow. No one will go near 
Fannie when they hear what his disease is. It’s 
deuced hard; but it’s the way of the world, and 
I tell you, Barnes, before you go, that it’s a very 
bad case!” 

‘“‘IT do not mind. I have nothing to lose; and 
eyerything to gain,’’ he added, under his breath. 
««Well, good-by,’’ and the doctor drove off. 

Mr. Barnes walked up Squire McAllister’s 
steps, and rang the bell. He told the girl, who 
djd not know him, that he wanted to see Miss 
Fannie, a few minutes very particularly; and, 
Fannie, telling the girl to remain with her fa- 
ther, reluctantly went downto the parlor. There 
stood that ‘‘ horrid Mr. Barnes.’’. She held out 
her hand, and burst into tears; but as he took 
her hand in his, she hastily withdrew it, saying, 
‘you must not stay here, Mr. Barnes!” 

“Miss Fannie,’ said Mr. Barnes, ‘the doc- 
tor told me all about your father, and I mean to 
help you take care of him. I have seen many 
cases of small-pox, and know just what to do.” 

“Oh, he is so sick! so sick!” sobbed poor 
Fannie, ‘‘ and I don’t know what to do.” 

“Of course you don’t, poor child!” Mr. 
Barnes longed to take Fannie in his arms, and 
comfort her. ‘Fannie, will you trust your fa- 
ther to me?” 

Fannie looked up. She had never seen that 
‘horrid Mr. Barnes’’ look so well. There was 
something so tender in his voice and eyes; some- 
thing so manly and reliable about him, that 
Fannie said, impulsively, 

“I would trust you with everything, Mr. 
Barnes ; only, it seems so selfish.” 

‘¢Don't think that, Miss Fannie. 
now, but will be back in an hour.” 

Fannie went back to her father’s room, witha 
heart a little lightened of its load. She would 
have some one now upon whom to depend; but 
her heart sank again as she looked upon her 
father tossing and moaning in delirium. 

«« Will he die?” she asked Mr. Barnes, when 
he returned. 

“T cannot tell,” he said. ‘We are all in 
God’s hands, Miss Fannie;’’ but she saw he 
looked very grave. She watched him as he 
moved about the room, and attended to some 


I must go 
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little things for her father’s comfort, and then “What? That ‘horrid Mr. Barnes!’’’ ex- 
the doctor came. He had engaged a nurse for } claimed Miss McAllister. 

the next night; he talked in'‘low tones with Mr. «Never call him: that again,’’ said Fannie, 
Barnes, said good night to her, and then left. } springing to her feet, the color rushing to her 
It all seemed like a dream to Fannie. She could } cheeks, and the tears to hereyes. ‘‘Hecame to 
hardly believe that it really was that ‘‘ horrid } me in my loneliness and trouble, when all other 
Mr. Barnes,”’ who was now bathing her father’s } friends stood aloof. He exposed himself to sick- 
head so tenderly. Mr. Barnes came to her side. { ness and death for those who had insulted him. 

‘Miss Fannie, you must lie down. You are; There never was a kinder, more noble friend. 
worn out, and need the rest.’’ He is the best man that ever lived, and no one 

«‘T cannot leave my father.’ shall ever speak against him in my presence !”’ 

“Trust. him to me, Miss Fannie. I will watch Miss McAllister looked at her sister in astonish- 
him every moment.”’ ment. ‘It is a pity he cannot hear you,” she 

Mr. Barnes smiled, but his voice was firm, } said, coldly. 
and Fannie went. She cried again asshe looked } Fannie would not trust herself to reply. She 
down on her father; but she was thoroughly ex- ' left the room, and went out for a walk, as she 
hausted, and, throwing herself on her bed, she } had always been in the habit of doing, when she 
fell asleep. wanted to cool off. 

Mr. Barnes watched alone through the night ; Walking along the shaded country road, she 
but when Fannie came in the next morning, ; met Mr. Barnes, She went right up to him in 
there was no change. There he lay, moaning, } her impulsive way, and said, ‘‘ Mr. Barnes, I 
tossing, and raving; and so he moaned, and } want to speak to you.” 
tossed, and raved for seven days and nights, He turned at once, glad enough, 
and then, without one moment’s consciousness to ‘¢ Why haven’t you been to see us since—since 
speak to Fannie, Squire McAllister died ! my father ”” Her voice broke. 

Fannie was utterly prostrated. It was that ‘‘I did not think you would care to see me, 
‘horrid Mr. Barnes’’ who saw to everything. ; Miss Fannie!’’ 

Fannie went te the doctor's, to remain until her ‘¢Oh! how could you think so badly of me? 
mother and sister returned. They had been} I have wanted so much to thank you for all your 





then, Mr. Barnes,’’ said Fannie, her bright, blue 
eyes filling with tears, ‘‘cait you ever forgive 
me for all the tricks I used to play on you?”’ 

‘¢ Fannie !’’ said Mr. Barnes, taking her in his 
arms, with sudden inspiration, ‘‘ Will you marry 
me?’’ 

In all the country there is no happier woman 
than Fannie, the wife of that ‘‘ Horrip Mr. 
Barnes!” 


few weeks. Mr. Barnes did not call. He seemed 
to have dropped out of her life again. Her mo- 
ther and sister came home. It was a sad meet- | 
ing. Squire McAllister had been a devoted hus- 
band and father, and they all felt his loss. 

‘‘ But Fannie,”’ said Miss McAllister, one day. 
“Did none of our friends offer to help take care 
of father, or do anything to assist you ?”’ 

“No one,’’ said Fannie, ‘‘ but Mr. Barnes!” 


> 
telegraphed for, and were expected home in ! kindness. I never can thank you enough; and 
i 





NEVERMORBE. 


BY MARY W. MICKLES, 


’ 


Tue river dances gayly by, The fragrance of the clover-bloom 

Laughing back to the smifing sky, Upon the air, deepens the gloom 
As sweetly as of yore ; About my weary heart; 

Birds sing amid each swaying bough ; For with it come a haunting train, 

But to my ear comes ever now, And joys, long vanished, once again 
The dirge-like “ Nevermore,” To life and being start. 


The beauty of to-day but brings A breath will wake, a breath dispel, 

The old time back, and o’er it flings The wraith of dead joys loved too well; 
The b2auty it o~ce wove; For on the wreck-strewn shore, 

But through each locust’s whining song, Wild waves have dashed my fragile bark, 

Borne on the Summer breeze along, And.o’er the cold rocks frowning dark, 
To me rings “ Nevermore.” Moan “never, Nevermore!” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 963. — 


CHAPTER X. i ing the fish a defiant toss into the sunshine. 

‘‘Loox a here, Hart Webster! Hallo, Tim! ; ‘* Oh, mercy on me!”’ 

Do come along here! Did you ever see sucha} This sudden outcry was accompanied by a 
sparkler?” splash in the water, and a tiny shower of water- 

Hart Webster drew his line lazily from the } drops. The trout had been sent up too high. 
water of a delightful little trout-stream, which He just grazed the girl’s outstretched hand, as 
he and his companions had followed into the } he came down, and the next minute was making 
hills, and came lazily up to where Sarah Ann } a downward line of light across the brook, where 
was standing, or rather dancing, on the bank, { he sought shelter under a huge cluster of ferns 
while a magnificent trout wa: leaping and floun- { and trailing clematis vines that hung over the 
dering on the grass at her ivet, scattering sun- ; bank, and mirrored their whiteness in the water. 
shine from its spotted side, and crystal drops “There, now! You have gone, and went, and 
from its quivering fins. done it!’ cried Tim, brightening into a laugh. 

“Isn’t it a beauty? I’ve been watching it “Serves you right, too. Just try to hook an- 
this half hour, and now us {other feller’s property again, and that's how 

‘“‘ Watching it this half hour !’’ says Tim, whose } you'll be paid!” 
face was clouded over with half-angry disap-} Sarah Ann. took no heed of this taunt, but 
pointment. <‘‘I should rather think so. Why, } stood on the bank, looking wistfully at the rip- 
that fellow has been a floating round my hook } ples left behind by her eseaped captive. 
more than that time. Once I amost had him.” “It’s too bad! I declare it’s just awful !’’ she 

“Yes,” answered the girl, laughing triumph- } said, turning to Webster, with great tears crowd- 
antly. ‘*But you jerked too soon, and scured ing into her magnificent eyes.. ‘‘I had him al- 
him down stream, where my innocent bait lay } most on the gridiron for your supper, and now 
floating so natural, that he bit at once. I didn’t } therehegoes. It’s enough tomake a child strike 
go to getting nervous, but lay low, till the hook { her own grandmother! Isn’t it now?’ 
was in his gills.”’ ‘It is provoking,” said the young man ; “but 

‘*Shouldn’t wonder,’’ muttered Tim. ‘Just ) never mind, Sarah Ann. There is as good fish 
like a gal todothat. Lying low, when anything in the sea as ever came out of it.” 
is to be catched, is born in ’em!”’ ‘«Yes,’”’ answered the girl, trying to laugh 

‘‘Oh, you hush up! It was a fair catch. I { through her tears; ‘‘ buS a great, big, magnificent 
didn’t tire the fellow a bit; only kept still, and | shiner like that isn’t likely to take to the hook 
waited. Ask Mr. Webster if it isn’t all fair.” again in a hurry; and—and he would have been 

That moment Hart Webster came up, twisting so nice. Now we have nothing but the chicken, 

the line about his pole as he walked. He found and I'm afraid it won’t be over tender.” 
Sarsh Ann holding her breath, and striving anx- “Oh, yes! it will. So just wipe your eyes, 
iously to extricate her hook from the transpa-} my girl, and go with me up stream. I know of 
rent jaw of the fish, for, with all her wild ways, } a pool among the rocks where we may find trout 
the girl was tender-hearted as a child. to match the one you have lost. Come, Tim!” 

“There,” she said, having dexterously per-} ‘ Not as you knows on,” answered Tim. 4] 
formed her task. ‘‘Isn’t he a splendid old fel- { don’t mean to have Sarah Ann ’ticing fish from 
low? Don’t he glisten? I'll broil him myself} my bait. Ifshe goes up stream, I goes down.” 
for your supper, Hart ; nobody else shall so much «« But what if I stay here, Tim?’ said Sarah 
as touch it!’’ Ann, taking her pole from the grass. 

‘«Tt’s all owing to your porsuming that I didn’t { ‘Why, then, I shall have my choice, up ® 
catch him,’”’ said Tim. ‘No fish ever gi *s a down, just as the notion takes me. It don't 
more greedy nibble.” ; make no sort of difference to me.” 

“Oh, you get away, Tim!” cried the girl, giv-{ “Just as you please,” answered Sarah Am, 
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with a shy glance at Hart, who exhibited some 
little irresolution. 

« Don’t you think it just as well to go with us, 
Tim,’’ said the young man, with a rather ‘sensi- 
tive feeling that Gertrude Harrington might not 
think his wanderings along that shaded trout- 
stream, with a remarkably handsome and bright 
creature of the feminine gender, the most satis- 
factory means of proving his loyalty to herself. 

“No! I’m darned if I do!’ was the prompt 
answer. ‘‘Sarah Ann’s red jacket is enough to 
scare every fish back among ‘the brake-leaves ! 
How that old feller ever was fool enough to come 
her side of the brook is more than I can tell.” 

««I—I say, Tim,”’ faltered Sarah Ann, with 
unusually sensitive tones in her voice, ‘‘hadn’t 
you better go along?” 

Tim made no verbal answer to this appeal, but 
wound up his lire, and marched off down stream, 
whistling ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” as he went. 

‘“‘Come, then,” said Webster, striking into a 
foot-path that led through the thick undergrowth 
and old forest-trees of the rocky upland. ‘I 
hope our luck will prove that Tim has made a 
bad choice.” 

The young man walked on hurriedly as he 
spoke, and kept ahead of Sarah Ann, who fol- 


lowed him with burning cheeks, over which a 
tear leaped, now and then, as if she were still 
grieving over the loss of her fish. 

Thus, for some time, the two penetrated into 


the cool shadow of the woods. Now and then 
the red-cloth jacket, worn so jauntily by the 
girl, sent a red gleam across the water, and the 
scarlet plume in her pretty felt hat, shot in and 


out of the green foliage like a cardinal bird on } 


the wing. More than once, when she saw her 
image thrown back by some sleeping pool, tears 
stole thickly into her eyes, and she moved on 
with a keen sense of disappointment. Both the 
jacket and the plume belonged to her Sabbath- 
day finery, and she had taken them, unknown 
to her mother, from the closet in her room, de- 
termined to look her very best that day, and 
charm back the heart that, some intuition told 
her, was in danger of going astray. 

She noticed, poor girl, that Webster never 
once looked back to see that no harm befell her 
along the rough foot-path, and he had not once 
seemed to observe the dashing change in her 
dress, to which Tim had alluded with such care- 
less scorn. All these things filled her with a 
sharp sense of disappointment, which received 








he afraid of sitting on the bank of that trout. 
stream alone with her? What had she done to 
deserve such treatment? 

These were the thoughts that sent the ‘ears 
down those hot cheeks, and at length quenched 
all the color out of those cheeks themselves, 
while the girl toiled up that steep path behind 
the man who was thinking of her with something 
like annoyance. 

Webster was dissatisfied with himself. The 
intercourse which had been so easy and pleasant 
with the girl and her family, had struck him, 
for the first time, as indecorous, if not full of 
danger. Made keen-sighted by his passionate 
love for Gertrude Harrington, hé had, for the first 
time, reflected seriously on his position at the 
farm-house, and its possible resuli. The flush 
on that young face, the tears that came all too 
large and thickly for any feeling that the loss of 
a pretty fish could’ oceasion, were slowly and 
painfully enlightening him. He had noticed, 
with a sensation of something like displeasure, 
the jaunty little hat and brilliant jacket, which 
made the girl’s wild beauty something marvelous 
to look upon, and was angry with himself for the 
thrill of admiration that had stirred his blood, 
when she first appeared before him that morn- 
ing. If his vanity was unconsciously gratified 
by this change, the feeling soon gave way to one 
of honorable self-reproach ; and this made him 
so reserved and cold, that the girl felt herself 
chilled to the heart. 

They came to the deep pool, which was a 
natural basin, made bya circle of rocks, on 
which the moss grew thickly, while fern, wild 
columbines, and the delicate spray of maiden- 
hair choked up the’ crevices. High forest-trees 
overhung the pool, and an undergrowth of moun- 
tain laurel rendered the rising ground dusky 
with their dark-green foliage. 

Webster halted upon a large boulder that shot 
some feet over the pool, unwound his line, and 
seated himself on a shelving ledge. Another, 
lower down, supported his feet, and on that Sarah 
Ann took her place, as she had done many a 
time in the careless intereourge of the past. But 
now her breath came quickly, and a timid hesita- 
t.on possessed her. She did not lean against his 
knee, as had been her inncent custom before 
then, but sat a little apart, so near the verge of 
the rock, that almost her whole form was thrown 
back by the water, in which a red stain from her 
garments seemed to welter. Now and then she 


its crowning pain when Webster had so earnestly } cast a furtive glance at her companion, who pur- 


attempted to persuade Tim to bear them com- 
pany up stream. In all his life he had never 
done this before. What was the matter? Was 


posly turned his eyes from the wild beauty of 
the picture she made, lest there should be trea- 
son in his heart against the lady of his love. 
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Webster felt that the girl was looking at him, 
and resolutely turned away from those large, 
wistful eyes, wondering that he had never felt 
their power so thrilling before—wondering, in- 
deed, why they should trouble him so now. 

‘*T am afraid that two lines so near each other 
will distract the fish,’’ he said, at length, rising 
to his feet. ‘I will take that rock lower down. 
You had better come up to this seat, or your 
shadow in the water may frighten them away.” 

Sarah Ann started up! All her gentle sad- 
ness was gone. He wanted to get rid of her. 
Well, let him. He would not find her the girl to 
sit at his feet again. 

‘You might have thought of that before,’’ she 
said, flashing a look at him from under her moist 
eye-lashes. ‘‘I was wondering when you would 
remember that I was sitting there, with no bait 
on my hook, and not a soul to speak to!’’ 

‘« Have I been so thoughtless,” said Webster, 
with a forced laugh. ‘‘ No wonder you are get- 
ting cross. Here, now, give me your hook. Now 
I will take myself out of your way, or Tim will 
get ahead of us both.”’ 

Sarah Ann almost snatched her pole from the 
young man, and whipped the line into the water, 
with asharpness that sent ripples over the whole 


pool. What had she done that he should avoid 
her so? Or what had he done? The vague jeal- 
ousy that had taken root in that young heart the 
previous day, gave yigor and bitterness to these 


thoughts. Something had happened! Her old 
friend and companion had changed. He either 
feared or hated her now. All this had come 
about since his absence. Where had he really 
been? Who had poisoned his mind against her? 
Who had dared to love him, and tempt him, and 
—and—— 

Here that wild, untutored heart sent up sobs 
so deep and bitter, that they almost reached the 
young man, who sat mogodily on the rock near 
by, but not quite. The girl thought of this, and 
checked them in sudden terror; but the pole in 
her hand quivered, and the surface of the water 
was broken, as if the sudden passion of her grief 
had troubled their depths Slowly the pole 
drooped downward, the current drew it from her 
hold, and all unconsciously, she allowed it to 
drift away. 

As she sat gazing on the water, here eyes full 
of tears, her lips trembling with trouble so new 
that she could scarcely comprehend its nature, 
young Webster arose from the rock, on which 


he had sought safety from himself, and come te- ; 








and laughing with glee. ‘That little wretch 
has stolen my hook, pole, and all. There he 
is losing his own ears. Dear! dear! it is. too 
funny !” 

The laughter which rang out from those young 
lips was genuine. 

Sarah Ann had not been ready to using her 


>hands a moment before, but, with the quick 


transition of youth, she clapped them in sheer 
merriment now, and her eyes danced under their 
still moist lashes. 

While the girl had lost herself in those little 
inquiries, a turtle had seized upon her hook, 
and slowly dragged the pole from her hand. Be- 
coming conscious of its loss, she looked around, 
and saw the turtle sitting upright on a fragment 
of rock that rose above the surface of the pool, 
with his brown and yellow head lifted high from 
the shell, and both fore-paws hard at work, box- 
ing right and left, in a vain effort to knock the 
hook from his jaws. 

Webster looked around for the cause of this 
sudden merriment, and saw the turtle, still vig- 
orously beating his head right and left, with 
such ludicrous gravity, that he too burst into a 
peal of laughter that made the woods ring again. 

This noise brought Tim Ward rushing up 
stream like a deer. He supposed that some one 
was shouting for him in extremity, and valiantly 
came to the rescue; but when his sister pointed 
out the distracted turtle in the midst of his gro- 
tesque pantomime, the lad sent a mellow roar of 
laughter into the general outburst of fun, and, 
throwing himself on the ground, rolled, and 
kicked, and made the turf fly in his uproarous 
glee. 

After awhile he volunteered to wade into the 
pool after his sister’s floating tackle, and, if pos- 
sible, to set the poor snapper free, without kill- 
ing him quite. So, rolling his pantaloons into 9 
heavy wisp above his knees, and throwing off 
his heavy shoes, he waded to the rock, and, with 
more tenderness than might have been expected 
from him, drew the hook from the tortured mouth 
of the turtle, and brought back the pole to its 
owner. 

Of course this little episode drove all deep 
feeling and serious thought from those young 
minds. Sarah Ann forgot her jealous troubles 
and young Webster threw aside the coldness that 
had occasioned them. 

So they went back to the farm-house cheerful, 
and so hungry that the fricassied chicken, mealy 
potatoes, and stewed pears, that Mrs. Ward set 


ward her. She saw the movement, and sprang } before them, disappeared so rapidly, that the 


to her feet. 


«Look! look !’’ she said, clapping her hands, ‘ 


; good woman stole into the kitchen and soon 


reappeared with the string of trout Tim had 
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prought home, nicely broiled, and filling the 
room With an appetizing odor as she placed it on 
the table. 

A genial, hard-working, good-natured soul 
was the widow Ward. In a rough, helter-skel- 
ter way she presided over a rickety, half-finished 
house, that seemed old from want of paint, and 
some fifty acres of land, more than she had pos- 
sible means of cultivating, for Tim performed 
the principal part of the out-door work, and, 
when help was hired, had an unthrifty habit of 
hurrying off to the woods in search of squirrels, 
or to the brooks where fishing was far pleasanter 
than the cradling wheat or planting potatoes. 

Of course, the widow considered herself as 
general superintendent of the place, and filled 
up the labor gaps which Tim left open, by a little 
out-door labor herself, such as pulling up onions, 
planting cucumbers, picking fruit from the strag- 
gling branches of her plum-trees, and housing 
quinces, when they grew golden on the gnarled 
boughs, that twisted and coiled over the stone- 
wall back of the garden. She did her own house- 
work, too, in which Sarah Ann gave her dashes 
of spasmodic help, sometimes working like a 
beaver days together, scouring, dusting, and 
striving her best to beautify the old place, and 
again deserting the whole affair for a tramp in 
the woods, or an afternoon by the brook, while 
the cows were lowing for her to help milk them, 
end her mother was toiling, scolding, and prepar- 
ing the meal which, in nine cases out of ten, was 
kept waiting till everything was cold on the 
table. : 

In short, Mrs. Ward was like a nice, motherly 
old hen, with two wild ducks in charge, whose 
erratic natures she could neither understand or 
control. She talked about this a great deal, and 
was very positive about her own will, so far as 
words went, bnt the time never came when that 
will superseded the smallest caprice of her son, 
or the wild girl Sarah Ann, 

There is one thing of which the most inert and 
barren feminine intellect is capable. The intri- 
eacies of a love affair come to such minds by in- 
tuition, and the match-making propensity which 
develops itself at mid-age is the result, Of this 
latent talent Mrs. Ward gave rather annoying 
proofthatevening. From the multiplicity of words 
that-dropped from her lips, during supper, more 
than one brought the blood to Webster’s face, and 
the fire to Sarah Ann’s eyes. Perhaps it was 
this which sent the young man home, directly 
after that. meal was completed, in a state of per- 
plexity and annoyance, that led toa very serious 
determination. 

It was ten days before Sarah Ann saw the 





young lawyer again—ten weary days to her, for, 
in all that time, waking or in dreams, his image 
never left her heart or brain. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Saran ANN was sitting at her chamber-win- 
dow, sadly impatient, and full of passionate 
trouble. Why had Webster kept away? What 
had she done that he-should avoid her so cruelly? 
She knew that he was at home, for one day, 
when she had walked into the village, with the 
restless hope of learning something about him, 
her longing eyes had caught a glimpse of his 
stooping figure, as he sat by a desk in his fa- 
ther’s office, evidently absorbed in study. But 
he did not look up. She paused a moment, hop- 
ing for that, but in vain. 

That day the girl went home with a heavy 
heart. Now she sat by her window, looking out 
into the bright, beautiful autumn day, wonder- 
ing if that too would go by without bringing him 
to the farm-house. The girl was not exactly cry- 
ing, but a flush lay around her eyes, and a quiver 
as of coming tears now and then shook her lips. 
She had some sewing in her lap, but both hands 
lay idly upon it, and she had not as yet taken a 
dozen stitches. 

All at once the sound of coming hoofs struck 
her ear, at first very faintly, but it checked the 
breath on her lips. She started up, and leaned 
out of the open window, casting a long, eager 
glance up the road. 

In the distance she saw a horseman, riding at 
a long, even trot; a horseman that she knew, 
and for whose presence she had been longing 
with such passionate impatience. 

Now the breath came through those red lips 
with a quick sob of delight, the hands clasped 
themselves, a glow of color diffused itself over 
her neck and face. , 

“At last! At last!’’ she said, flinging up her 
clasped hands, as if she longed to poise herself, 
and fly toward him. ‘Now I will ask him— 
now he shall tell me what i have done!” 

As she spoke, the girl, with new-born shy- 
ness, retreated back from the window, where, 
herself in shadow, she could watch that horse, 
with its handsome rider, as they approached. 
It was the same young bay that Webster had 
ridden before—a spirited creature, that seemed 
a part of the rider as he comes swiftly for- 
ward. 

Again the girl held her breath. He did not 
slacken that swift pace in drawing near the 
house. What did it meat? Surely—surely 
The breath stopped on her white lips now. It 
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seemed to have frozen there. He was close to 
the house, looking straight ahead. The horse 
never broke his long, even trot, or swerved an 
inch from the highway. The rider did, for one 
moment, lift his eyes tothe window, She darted 
forward, ready to cry out, but drew herself up 
straight, and made no return to the bow which 
Webster gave, as the horse gave his head a toss, 
and bore him on. 

‘‘ He’s going across the river again,” said the 
girl, clenching both hands, and stamping her 
foot on the floor. ‘I—DIl follow him! Yes, if 
I die for it !”’ 

Thus, with her spirited little foot set down 
hard on the floor, her hands clenched, and a 
black frown on her face, she paused and reflected, 
while the sound of hoofs was beating more and 
more faintly in the distance. Then she started 
forward, and ran down to the back-door, where 
Tim wus splitting oven-wood. 

“Tim! Tim, I say! Take the halter, quick, 
and bring up the horse !”’ 

‘What! Old Sorrel?’ questioned Tim, drop- 
ping his axe. 

“No! no! The colt!” 

«« But you can’t ride that skittish critter, Sarah 
Ann.” 

‘‘Tcan. Don’t stop to talk, but bring him up.’ 

‘¢ He ain’t more en half broke, I tell you.”’ 

«So much the better. I feel all over like 
breaking him in. Come, hurry !”’ 

«But you'll break your neck, and then the 
old woman in there ‘Il blame me for it.” 

‘*No, she won't. I'll make it all right with 
her. Only go—go I say!” 

«« But where are you off to?”’ 

“For a long ride. Down to uncle Rood’s, 
At any rate, I shan’t be back to-night, 


’ 


mebby. 
nor to-morrow night, neither, as I knowof. It’s 
a good while since I’ve been down in that neigh- 
borhood a visiting. Now, do you ever mean to 
start?’ 

‘Yes. I'll catch the critter, if you really 
mean to go; and it’s just as well you took the 
colt, if you mean to keep him like that; for old 
Sorrel has got to lead the oxen to-morrow. The 
wood-pile is purty well down, and marm is al- 
ways cross as bricks when she comes to nothing 
but chips.” 

‘‘ Of course, you'll have todraw wood. That’s 
why I wan’t to ride the colt. He aint broke to 
harness yet, and won't be missed. Now up and 
go! I won't wait another second! Quick, now!” 

Tim kicked his scattered oven-wood together 


in a heap, and walked away, taking a rope-halter | 


fro:n its peg on the back-stoop as he went. 
Sarah Ann went into the house, breathing 
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$ quick, and looking wild as a hawk. She found 
her mother in the kitchen. 

‘Look a here, marm. I’ve just took a notion 
to go down and make a visit to ‘uncle Rood’s 
folks. I suppose you won’t want me for awhile.” 
‘“Why should I, Sarah Ann?” replied the 
{ widow, discontentéedly. ‘You might as well 

go a visiting all the time as not, for any help you 
are to me.” 
‘“But TTl be better. 
when I once come back.’ 
‘“You’ve heard about promises and pie-crust, 
I reckon,” said the old woman, tersely enough. 
“Tf it’s anything tantalizing, I’m sure to hear 
‘of it,’’ answered the girl, with an impatient toss 
{of the head. ‘At any rate, I’m going to uncle 
Rood’s now. Tim has gone after the colt, so I 
; haven't time to take anything like a scolding 
} before we start.” 
} ‘*T suppose you'll do as you please,’’ answered 
; the old woman. “ How long do you mean to be 
gone ?”’ 
“Oh! a day or two. 
} but I’m sure to come back when I return! Good- 
by, you precious old darling. I don’t mean to 
i be half so sacy as Iam; but the truth is I—I—” 
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I'll work like smoke 


One can’t tell exactly; 


Here Sarah Ann broke down, and, flinging 
j Bee arms round the old woman’s neck, sobbed 
; out, 

} “Oh, mother! I’m just so miserable, that I 
} can’t help but be hateful. You don’t know——" 

“Yes, yes, Ido, Sarah Ann. Haven't I been 
young myself—tender-hearted as a chicken, too? 
There! there! Just get ready, and ride over to 
your uncle’s. It will do you good.” 

‘You don’t mind, mother, if I was a little 
uppish !’’ sobbed the girl. 

“I'd rather'see you uppish, as all out doors, 
than clinging to me, a crying like this, Sarah 
Ann. There, now! Hush up, and get ready. 
Tim is a coming up with the colt.”’ 

Sarah Ann kissed her mother, and went to her 
own room. From that she hurried into the cham- 
ber occupied by her brother, and came forth with 
some garments in her arms, which she crowded 
into an old band-box. Over this she tied a hugs 
silk handkerchief, which had béen her father’s. 
Then she proceeded to put on a black-silk dress, 
and over it the jaunty red-jacket, which made 
her look like a beautiful gipsy. She took the 
pretty felt hat, with its flame-colored feather, 
out of its place in the closet, and was fitting it to 
her head, when a thought seemed to strike her. 

For one instant the girl was seized with a feel 
ing of sharp regret. Then she shook all her 
‘ thick, glossy hair loose, with an impetuous mo 
tion of the head, and, seizing a pair of shears 
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that lay in her work-basket, cut the rippling 
mass from her head. 

With the clumsy shears in her hand, she stood 
a moment, looking down at the shining mass at 
her feet, and a flush, as of coming sobs, flamed 
over her face ; but she choked the emotion back, 
and, dashing both hands into the shortened hair, 
ruffed it up into confused waves, saying to her- 
self, deficntly, 

‘Who cares! It will grow again!” 

Then she tied the little hat on, thrust her hand 
through a loop in the knotted handkerchief, and 
went down stairs with the band-box on her arm. 

Tim had put a man’s saddle on the colt’s back, 
and a curb in his mouth, which the spirited 


creature was champing furiously. No such thing, 


es a side-saddle had ever been known in that 
house, and the girl was lythe and brave enough 
toride anything. Just now it happened that 
she was particularly satisfied with the macculine 
form of her saddle: so she climbed up the fence, 
and leaped to it with a single bound. 

“Good-by, mother! 'Good-by, ‘Tim !” 

Before the lad could answer, the bridle was 
jerked from his hold, and the colt sprang for- 
ward. The girl kept her’ seat bravely.’ She 
needed neither saddle-horn nor stirrup to kéep 
her balance; but, leaning gently forward, adap- 
ied herself to the swift speed of the half-tamed 
colt, while the band-box scarcely swayed on her 
arm, and her little foot pressed his side with the 
clinging tenacity of an Indian hunter’s. 

The colt was running like a race-horse; but 
she did not permit him to check his speed until 
she came opposite an old barn, standing out 
alone near the highway. Here she pulled him 
up, sprang to the ground, and, undoing the rope- 
halter, left under the bridle, tied him fast toa 
post in the fence. 

All this was done in breathless haste. Then 
she crossed the barn-yard, and entered the old 
building. Here she opened her band-box, took 
out a suit of Tim’s clothes, and exchanged them 
for her own, which she crowded into the box, 
before hiding it under a mass of hay heaped on 
the floor. 
hat, and left it without trimming of any kind. 





| 


It carried off some portion of her own excite- 
ment, and brought her every moment nearer to 
the man she was following. 

But Webster also had a fast horse, and had 
nearly reached a tall bridge that crossed the 
Housatonic, when the seeming boy came in sight 
of him. Then the colt was forced to check his 
speed, and resented the change by fiercely champ- 
ing his bit, and scattering foam, like snow flakes, 
all along the road, while his rider, in nothing 
fatigued, kept the bay horse well in sight, with- 
out bringing herself into notice. 

At last Webster began to quicken his pace. 

“He is nearing the mill,’ thought the seem- 
ing boy. “We shall not have far to go now;” 
and once more she let the colt have his way. 
The forward horseman left the river at the toll- 
bridge, and struck across the country, which be- 
gan to sink between the ranges of hills, and form 
one of the loveliest valleys the girl had ever 
seen. Fora mile or two, the highway ran along 
the banks of ‘a beautiful stream, bordered with 
forest-trees and young grape-vines, on which the 
fruit was hanging in purple clusters. This stream 
wound itself down one side of the valley, made 
a sudden curve, and turned back on its course, 
miles below, where it emptied its bright waters 
into the great river. 

Looking down stream, Sarah Ann saw a 
wooden bridge, and, near the end, a red farm- 
house, lifted up from the road by a stone ter- 
race, on which gorgeous garden-flowers were 
burning out their lives. Behind the house were 
some fine old pear-trees, and up the hill-side an 
orchard, on which the apples were turning gold 
and crimson among the green leaves. 

Webster halted at this house, sprang off his 
horse, and ran up the steps. Sarah Ann could 
not see the door, which was shaded by an over- 
hanging stoop; but it must have opened in- 
stantly, for scarcely had she seen him mount the 
steps, when he disappeared altogether. 

At first the disguised girl drew up her horse 
with a pang of torment, that made her very 
breath a pain; but, after a moment, she allowed 


She had torn the red plume from her the restive creature to move forward; but at 


every step it seemed as if she was being dragged 


Thus, when she came out, a man, working in a } to a seaffold. 


neighboring field, saw what seemed to him a 


That was his destination. That dusky, red 


handsome boy mounting a restive colt, which he ; house, the pear-trees clustering behind it; that 
rode off at a break-neck speed, and disappeared. } orchard, sending out a warm glow of ripening 

“There goes some young scamp, that has run } fruit, and flowers trailing down the stone-wall. 
away with his father’s horse, and lias a fair} Oh, heavens! how that lovely spot compared 


chance to break his neck,’’ thought the man, as} with her own home. 


he bent to his work again. 
But the girl was not likely to break her neck. 


The contrast sickened her 
into hopelessness. 


But who was in the house? Did it shelter 


She enjoyed the speed at which her colt went. ; some girl as much superior to her as that dwel- 
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ling was to her own home? How could she find 
out? If a rival was there, she must see her. 
But how? She was in a strange place, some 
twenty miles away from home, for the first time 
in her life. Where could she stay long enough 
to seek information, and of whom could she ob- 
tain it? 

Where a large chestnut-tree, »ristling over 
with burs, flung its shadow across the road, she 
drew up her horse once more, in order to resolve 
some new plan in her mind. The chestnut-tree 
was rooted in the bank of the river, and its great 
branches spread over her like a tent. Along the 
lower boughs a grape-vine had crept, and woven 
its purple clusters among the greenness of the 
burs. Sarah Ann saw nothing of the beautiful 
arch this mingled leafiness had flung over her; 
but took off her hat, and strove to cool the fever 
of her brain, in the fresh air that came up from 
the water. Holding her hat in one hand, she 
swept the moist hair back from her forehead 
with the other, thus making a futile effort to 
calm herself. 

As the girl sat thus upon her saddle, a great 
cluster of grapes came rattling down through the 
leaves, and fell into her hat. With it sounded a 
sweet, childish laugh, and the vines above her 
head shook as if a storm were sweeping through 
them. Then, all at once, a great hough swayed 
downward, almost to a level with herself, and on 
it, riding on the extreme end, was a little girl, 
whose wild, bright face, full of gleeful fun, danced 
up and down before her as the bough yielded to 
the impetus of those sturdy little hands and 
limbs. 

‘*Don’t! Please, don’t go!’’ said the child, 
holding on to her leafy steed with one hand, 
while she waved a welcome with the other. ‘My 
horse won't trot out of these shades, your’s goes 
too swift for him. Try the grapes, they’re 
awful good.” 

Sarah Ann was astonished, and a little startled, 
but at the first glance she fell into sympathy with 
the child, and began to laugh. 

‘‘Whoe! Whoe! Just behave yourself, can’t 
you!’’ sung out the child, straining the chestnut- 
limb under her weight, and going up with a re- 
bound, then furiously beating the long leaves till 
the horse began to fly. ‘ Stand still, I say! 
Now, then, if this skittish critter will stand still 
@ minute, tell me who you are, and what place 
you come from. I don’t mean to have no more 
cousins and strangers come into these parts with- 
out knowing the reason why, now [I tell you. 
Speak quick, do; for both our horses are skit- 
tish as get out, and want to be a going.” 

“Tm afraid your's will throw you,” said 


Sarah Ann, drawing her own horse nearer the 
child, who was slipping dangerously toward the 
end of the chestnut-bough. 

‘*Can’t do it!’ answered the girl, giving her- 
self a hitch up the bough. ‘ He knows me.” 

‘‘ But I don’t. Who are you, my little butter. 
cup?” 

‘© Who are you? I asked first,’’ answered the 
child. ‘+ Besides, I live here, that’s more than 


some other people can say.” 
“IT? Oh! my name is an old one my father 
had, and I’m going to—to a mill somewhere 
} about here.’’ 
‘A mill? That’s par’s. 


But I don’t see no 
grist.”’ 

“Grist? No, not this time; I only come to— 
to——”’ 

‘To see about it. I know,’’ broke in the child, 
with a sagacious nod of the head. 

“‘Yes, to see about it,’’ replied. Sarah Ann, 
grateful for this help out of her dilemma. 

‘¢ Because,’ added the child, ‘‘ since cousin 
Webster and that other chap came to the mill 
without grist, I’m down on such things.” 

Sarah Ann caught her breath. For a moment 
she had forgotten the anguish of her jealousy. 
Now it came back with a sharp pang. 

«Why 2?” 

The question faltered on her lips; she dreaded 
the answer it might bring with shrinking cow- 
ardice. 

‘“‘Why? Because they break up families, steal 
one’s sisters, and leave a feller without anybody 
to play with.” 

‘* How so?” 

‘* How so, indeed? Mebby you saw that feller 
that just rode by? He’s my own cousin.” 

«Your cousin, little girl ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, indeed! But I hate him!’’ 

‘*Hate him? Why?” 

‘Never you mind! Ido—and that’s enough!” 

‘‘Is—is that your house at the end of the 
bridge?’ asked Sarah Ann, turning her face 
from the sharp scrutiny of those bright eyes 
looking upon her through the leaves. 

‘‘ That red house, with the ‘ sturtions’ a stream- 
ing down the wall, and the well-pole a sticking 
out?” 

‘« Yes; that is the house I mean.” 

“Well, no; that isn't our house by no manner 
of means. We live ’tother end of the bridge.” 

‘* But he stops there ?’’ 

“In course he does. I-dare say she’s been 
watching for him ever since morning.” 

“She! Who?” 

; «Why, Gertie. She used. to be our Gertie; 
{but I don’t claim her any more, since she g% 
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cousin Webster away from us, and set on that 
other feller to break par’s heart.” 


Sarah Ann did not speak—she could not ; but 
little Pattie saw that she grew very white, and 


‘Who is Gertie?’ questioned Sarah Ann, in } clutched the felt hat in her hand as if some- 


a voice so low and hoarse, that little Pattie bent 
down to make sure it was the same person she 
had been talking with. 

“Who is Gertie? My gracious! don’t you 
know? Where did youcome from? Why she’s 
aunt Eunice’s niece.”’ 

“Then it is a relative of your’s that lives in 
the red house ?”” 

“No it ain’t. Only aunt Eunice.”’ 

‘“She’s your aunt, then?”’ 

“Not a smitchen of it more’en she’s every- 
body’s aunt.” 

“Oh! and her other name?” 

“Name! Name! Oh! I believe that is—— 


Well, yes—Harrington; that’s her Sunday-go- } forward. 


meeting name ?”’ 

“And your -cousin stops there, instead of 
going to your house?” 

“Ain't ita shame? But everything has been 
topsey-turvey ever since he came the first time. 
Do you know something ?”’ 

“Me? I'm afraid not.” 

“And if I tell you, can you keep a close lip?” 

“Try me.” 


thing hurt her. 

‘That's what I hate him for,” said the child, 
growing more and more confidential. 

‘* But—but perhaps it isn’t so,”’ 

“Isn't it. I guess if you’d seen ’em a sitting 
together on the rocks, and down by the river, 
you would know more about it. Oh, gracious! 
my horse is a rairing up with his fore feet till I 
can’t but just hold on to him !”’ 

This was said with a little frightened scream ; 
and Sarah Ann saw that the child had slipped 
sc low on the bough that it was impossible to 
recover herself. 

‘‘Spring!’ she said, urging the colt a step 
“Spring to his back behind me! 
Now!” 

The child, gave a flying leap, and settled on 
the colt’s back. But the skittish animal had 
never been broken to. such performances. In- 
stantly his heels flew into the air. 

‘Cling to me, child!’’ cried Sarah Ann. 
‘‘Hold tight, for he’s bound to have a run 
for it.” 

Little Patty did hold tight, and shouted with 


“Well, then, it’s my belief that he’s making } glee as the colt shot like an arrow from under 


love to Gertie, and has been a doing it ever so} 


long.” 


the chestnut shade. 
(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





TO 


BY FRANCES 


Come to me often in my dreams, 
Oh! radiant spirit of my mother! 

Come! And the anguish of my heart— 
This whelming anguish, help to smother, 


Oh, come to me! for life so drags 

With burdened days and restless nights, 
When the pale ghost of past delights, 

The sad and shrinking soul affrights, 


Come with thy mild, maternal glance ; 
Come with thy loving mother-touch ; 

Grief dogs my steps like bloodhound grim ; 
Oh, mother! I have suffered much 


Since last I poured in thy dear ear 
Each anguish that my bosom shook, 

And felt the healing of thy kiss, 
Heaven's soft compassion in thy look. 


Mother! Tis holiest name of all ; 
And so I will not harshly blame 

A faith, that for a suffering world, 
Would one all-loving mother claim. 


“Mother of Sorrow,” rightly named ; 
For everywhere, *tis woman’s lot, 





MY MOTHER. 


HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD 


To bear her own and others‘ cross, 
And aiding, suffering, murmur not. 


Oh ! often, when some desperate grief 
Hath hemmed me in like battle-line, 
Wert thou the bright commissioned one 

That nerved that failing soul of mine! 


And when some evil, potent, dark, 
All my roused spirit brought to bay, 
Was thine the stern, commanding brow, 
That turned the baffled foe away. 


The radiant spirits and redeemed, 
To our poor wants they minister; 
Soothe the wild tumuit of this life, 
And founts of peace and healing stir. 


And, oh! of all the blessed ones, 

That wing their way ’twixt earth and Heaven, 
I deem the highest, holiest tasks 

Are to earth’s patient mother given. 


Next God's sublime, eternal love, 

Their’s stands all glorious and complete; 
What other love or passion may 

With its perfection dare compete? 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


quite short at the middle of the back, when a 
plaited sash-end is added, so arranged as to fall 
exactly under the postillion-skirt, which belongs 
to the bodice, that otherwise is simply high and 
plain, with points in front. Close coat-sleeves, 
open’on the back-seam about six inches. Over- 
skirt, basque, and sleeves, ornamented with one 
row only of the quillings, same as the skirt. 
For out-door wear the simple jacket, without 
trimming, is added, for cool days; but for 
warmer ones, the costume is complete without. 
Eighteen yards will be required, fourteen yards 
for the dress, and four yards for the trimming. 
One and a half will make the outside sacque. 
We give, also, another walking-dress for a 
young lady. Here we have a costume without 
the upper-skirt, which certainly, for the novelty 
of the thing, is refreshing; and as the design is . 
- fro1 
pretty, we scarcely miss the drapery of the ae 


We give, for our first pattern, a walking-dress 
for a young lady. The material of this dress is 
any nice summer fabric of a light-gray tint, and 
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the trimmings are of the same, only of a darker sais ais ear TS furth 
shade, or, if preferred, they may be black, and j H | rity 
made either of the material or of black silk. Mf | hy halve 
The lower-skirt is gored in front and at the sides, : TAFE 1 Waa front 
according to the usual mode, and two plain cake Bat ae a 
breadths at the back. As may be seen, it is not WH | | like | 
quite so long, being made just to escape the i PEAK guipr 
ground in walking—quite a sensible improve- A ME) band: 
ment upon the last fall and winter costumes. POY ne del ing. 
Two quillings, two and a half inches deep, sre WWW MR h Wa ieee one pee el 
placed exactly upon the edge of the skirt, and } TE f requi 
two, the same depth, four inches above; this ; HY HH HAL) thirty 
forms the entire trimmings of the under-skirt. Hail \ Orgar 
The over-skirt has a short apron-front, and two; = — : 2 We 
plain widths for the back, which are looped up { ——— illustr 
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upper-skirt. It is of light-buff mohair, linen, or 
percale, particularly adapted to the latter two 
fabrics. The skirt is ornamented with three 
plaited ruffles, six inches deep, laid im side 
plaits, and flattened by putting the iron upon 
them. This plaiting must be made very regular, 
or much of its beauty is lost; and be careful not 


In one, as will be seen, the frills, sewn on as 
single curves, meeting together, are finished 
above with asmall bow. The frills are either 
button-holed over or bound, being each about 
twenty-three and a half inches long, and from 
four to four and three-quarters wide, somewhat 
sloped off on one side; they are gathered, and 


to lay the plaits too deep. A heading of white } y@oaleau is put over the gathering. The other 


linen, two inches deep, cut on the bias, is put 
above each ruffle, or what is prettier, a band of 
Hamburg or guipure insertion ; but this iatter is 
far more expensive. The waist is cut in the 
basque form, shaped in long points in front, 
trimmed to match the skirt, and in the back termi- 
nating in a loose, full puff, just touching the upper 
ruffle of the skirt. The sleeves are slightly open. 
The same trimming as heads all the ruffles is 
continued around the neck, coming dowm to the 
waist. A belt, with small, butterfly bows, at. the 
back, is added, as a finish to the waist. Sixteen 


yards of linen or percale, or eighteen yards of } 


mohair, will be required. We have given the 
prices of these fabrics below. 

A house-dress for a young lady, back and 
front views, is given in the front of the number. 
Or it may be worn as a Ginner-dress. It is 
made either of grenadine, berage, organdie, 
Swiss, or Victoria lawn ; im faet, any of the sum- 
mer tissues will look well made after this design. 
The first, or skirt proper, is cut somewhat longer 
in the back than an ordinary walking-costume, 
but it may be provided with loops underneath, 
so that it can be shortened at pleasure. This 
skirt has three ruffles, slightly gathered, headed 
with a band of the material one inch in width, 
cut straight, sewedi\down by the machine. The 
last, or third ruffle, is continuéd up the back, as 
may be seen in No. 2, and caught together with 
bows made of the material; or if the dress is 
white, the bows may be of black velvet. The 
front is trimmed to simulate an apron, which has 
one ruffle, headed by the same width band; also 
further ornamented by like bands, arranged as 
seen. The tunic is composed of the pointed { 
halves of a square, trimmed to match, and the 
front sewed back, as also may be seen. Basque 
bodice, with open sleeves, trimmed with bands 
like the skirt, finished by a narrow fringe or | 
guipure lace. The manner of arranging the 
bands upon the body may be seen by the engrav- 
ing. Eighteen yards of organdie or muslin, or 
twenty-two or twenty-five of grenadine will be 
required. English grenadine may be bought from 
thirty-seven cents up to ene dollar per yard. 
Organdies from thirty-seven to fifty cents. 

We also give, in the front of the number, two 





illustrations of skirts, to be worn with tunics. 


skirt has three plaited flounces, headed by a 
pattern of braiding or embroidery, A -rouleau: 
finishes the heading of the flounce. 

We give here, engravings of jacket, waist- 


coat, and trousers for a boy, to be made of any 


suitable summer -material. The pattern will 
answer for boys from eight to fourteen. 
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We also give, in the front of the number, two We close with a very elegant infant’s robe, 
pretty designs for infants’ dresses. These may } rather more costly than the articles usually given 
be made from the illustrations, without further } in this department; but 1f there is anything on 
description. They are patterns that will always } which a mother thinks it excusable to be extrg- 
be found elegant and useful. $ vagant, it is on a pretty robe for her baby. 





DRESS-BODY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


——— 


We give, on the next page, a diagram for a} Lasque,) and forms poinjs both at the back 20d 


dress-body, with a sacque-opening in front, suit- ; the front. " 

able either for a dinner-dress or an evening The short sleeve is to be fulled along the 

house-costume. ‘straight pricked lines, so as to form rows of 
This stylish dress-body is high at the back, and ; douillons or puffings. 

is cut out to form an open square in front. The The pattern is given complete, and consists of 

waist is a good deal lengthened all round, (en } four pieces, viz., 








DIAGRAM FOR THE DRESS-BODY. 








No. 3. Srpe-Precs. 
No 4. S LEeve. 
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* This is a pattern which is quite fashionable ; being simple, so that it can be made at home, if 
this season, and which has the advantage of } more convenient. 





THE FUCHSIA SMOKING-CAP. 


BY MRS. JAN" WEAVER. 


This design, as will be seen, is a fuchsia, § one forming the upper, and the other the @.:der 
flower and leaf. The design should be repeated } part of thedesign. The richest effect will be pro- 


five times, in order to go around the cap. The } duced, by using plain crimson velvet for the cap, 
pattern, may be worked in two lines of braid, } and gold braid for the pattern. 
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CHALIR-COV ER, IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 


In the front of the number, printed in colors, , ward, in the manner shown above, when the 
we give six patterns for a square for a large-} chair-cover will be complete. Or alady’s cover- 
sized chair-cover. let, or Affghan, or other useful article, may be 

These squares are to be put together, after-: made in the same way. 
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CROCHET TRIMMINGS. 


BY MRS. JA 


These borders may be entirely lined with 
colored ribbon, or have a ribbon merely drawn 
through the center, forming a very pretty trim- 
ming for cotton, muslin, or holland dresses. The 
brown guipure may be imitated by working with 
unbleached cotton. 


Black purse silk will also make a very rich } 


trimming. Begin in the middle by making a 
chain the required length. 

lst row: Into the sixth stitch of this chain 
work two double-trebles, leaving the last stitches 
on the hook to be worked off together, as in 
tricot * seven chain, one double-treble into the 
stitch in which the leaf is worked into, one leaf 
of three double-treble, worked off as in tricot. 
This leaf is worked into the eighth chain below. 
Continue to the end of the rows. 

The 2nd and 3rd rows are exactly like one } 
on each side of the already worked center. Two 
double, one loop picot (for a loop picot, pull up 
the thread of a double to the height shown in 
‘the engraving, draw it tight, take the hook out, 
and insert it in the thread that lies at the top 
of the stitch,) two double, one loop picot, two 
double, one loop picot, two double; repeat in 
each scallop. 

4th and 5th rows: 


Fasten the thread into as 
picot below, three chain, * one double-treble : 
into the next but one picot, three ehain, one: peat from*. 


NE WEAVER. 


double-treble into the same picot as before. Re- 
peat from * throughout both rows. 

6th and 7th rows: * two double under the 
three chain below, three chain, one trefoil (three 
chain, one single into first stitch, five chain, one 
single into the same stitch as before, three chain, 
one single into the same stitch as before,) three 
chain. Repeat from *. 

No. 6.—Make a chain the ‘required length. 
Into the eighth chain work one double-treble, * 
two chain, one double-treble passing over two 
} chain. Repeat from *. 

The 2nd and 3rd rows consist of two double 
under the chain below, and one loop picot. This 
is continued throughout the row. 

4th and 5th rows: * three chain, one chain, 
one double into one loop picot; repeat twice 
more, three chain, one double into next picot. 
Repeat from *. 

6th and 7th rows: One double in the middle 
stitch of the three chain of last row, * seven 
chain, one double in centre. stitch of next three 
chain, three chain, one double in centre stitch of 
next three chain below. Repeat from *. 

8th and 9th rows: * One double in the centre 

$ stitch of next three chain, two chain, one treble, 
three deuble-treble, one treble under the centre 
of the seven chain of last row, three chain. Re- 
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TRAVELING-RUG, 


IN TRICOT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The stripes are worked separately, in two 


colors, pink and sand color. The rug can be 
made as wide as you please. ‘The stripes are of 
ten and eleven stitches in width, and are sewn 
together on the wrong side. The joins are hidden 
by a row of coral stitch in white or yellow filo- 
selle. Cross stitches of the same colored silk, 
form the pattern of the outer stripes, the other 





latter, alternately, leaf-like button-hvle stitches 
and short single ones, with a knot-stitch in the 
middle. The woolen fringe is of two colors. 
Close under the looped-in fringe-knots of the 
bunches, each six threads of wool thick, each 
is drawn through in darning stitch, with white 
silk, and, alternately, one-quarter and three- 
quarter inches long, so that this graduation in 


stripe being worked over with pink stars. For the} length gives a pointed appearance. 





EDGING AND INSERTION. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


FDITORIADL CHIT-CHAT. 
Gonp Cookinc anp How To Secrre Ir.—An article on 
French Cooking, in a recent English magazine, has been ex- 
tensively copied in this country, and has created quite a stir. 
It only reiterates, however, at greater length, what we have 
beon saying, fur years, in “ Peterson.” No people in the 
world are such economical cooks, yet such good ones, as the 
French. They utilize every scrap of food. What is good in 
itself they cook so as to bring out all its virtues. What is 
comparatively tasteless they make delicious by some deli- 
cate sauce or sauces, 

A cotemporary preaches an excellent sermon on this theme. 
It calls attention to the fact—too often overlooked in this 
country—that ill-cooked food produces indigestion. “ A dys- 
peptic,” it says, “is gloomy, morose, and irritable. Children 
as well as adults participate in the effeets of bad or indif- 
ferent food. They become fretful, peevish and fractious. A 
husband, coming home after a wearisome day of business, 
has a right to be met by bright, healthful, shining faces at 
his own hearthstone, and te be furnished with a well-pre- 
pared and well-served meal ; instead of which he finds, too 
often, a languid and sickly wife, troublesome and quarrel- 
some children, and an underdone or overdone dinner. These 
causes combined often send a man from his home to seek, at 
club or restauraut, the comforts he is entitled to look for 
within hisown dwelling. It is no longer impressed upon 
girls about becoming wives, that the necessity of catering to 
the tastes of husbands is incumbent upon them. This deli- 
cate duty is transferred to ignorant and stupid servants, who 
have neither the intelligence nor the inclination to enable 
them to prepare or to serve up fuod in an acceptable manner. 
A woman, whatever her station, can possess no more desir- 
eavle accomplishment than ‘that of being able to instruct 
others, or, if need be, to prepare with her vwn hands all tae 
constituents of a good dinner, and to serve it daintily.” 

In all of this we concur. There never will be good cook- 
ing, in the homes of America, until women, rich and poor 
alike, do as their French sisters do, learn personally how to 
cook, The Empress Josephine, even at the summit of her 
glory, did not disdain to cook for Napoleon the delicacies he 
liked. One of the most accomplished ladies of the present 
time, and one holding the loftiest social position, is also the 
best housekeeper and cook we know: if a cook is insolent, 
she can dismiss her, and do the cooking herself; ifa cook is 
incompetent she knows how to teach her. It is just here, 
by-the-by, that the “help” question comes in. Ladies com- 
plain of inefficient “help.” But why is “ help” incompetent? 
It is because there is nobody to teach “help.” Men have 
always to teach their assistants, whether clerks or appren- 
tices. No husband could succeed in his business, if he did not 
understand it, even to its minutest details. When women 
practise housekeeping—which is their business, at least «.fter 
marriage—as thoronghly asa man follows his trade or pre- 
fession, then, and then only, will they begin to see their way. 
out of this “ help” business. 

We are aware, that, in many places, especially in rural 
districts, servants can harcly be had of any kind. In sach 
localities even comparatively rich women have f6-do the 
cookiag themselves. “Buf is, not’ this all the more Feason 
that they should know sdmfething abdutlit) Yet, af ‘rule, 
even such women take wnidpains to ven To dowh 
on cooking as a Sd 7 ae Phe a ae 


As the cotemporary, we jinve dlroddy 4) says, 
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loved, can degrade or humiliate tue worker. 


calculated to promote: the pleasu’ or comfort of those be. 
It is by no 
means desirable that women should sink into domestic 
drudges ; but it is certainty essentia’ to their own happiness, 
and to those around them, that they should know much more 
about household matters, and especially about cooking, than 
they know at present, Let ladies, instead of helplessly trust- 
ing to ignorant and dirty servants, who are often incapable 
of cooking a potato decently, go to work to acquire the art 
of cooking, which should assuredly be ranked among the 
fine arts—so-quick a perception, so deli a taste, so nice 
a@ juugment does it require—and thus learn, not only to 
make home comfortable and attractive, but themselves happy 
and handsome ; for nothing brightens eyes, or gladdens coun- 
tenances so much as the knowledge that the work we are 
engaged in will bring happiness and comfort to those whom 
we love.” 

We can add nothing to this, except ‘o say, that, if half the 
time wasted on. acquiring se-called “:.ccomplishments,” the 
practice of which is abandoned as son as a girl marries; 
if half this time, we say, was devoted to learning cooking, 
there would be fewer men driven to c) ibs, or restaurants, or 
taverns, and tens of thousands more ha»py homes in the land. 





Lares Frower-Baskets.—In the grounds of a distin- 
guished horticulturalist we lately saw large flower-baskets 
resting on the top of a stump of a tree, Which had been cut off 
three or more feet from the surface of the ground. A few 
stakes driven into the ground, or a sma\! log placed on one 
end, would answer the purpose of a stuitp, where no stump 
existed. A large wire basket was then mace in the following 
manner: A wire ring about four feet in Wameter was made 
of a rod—say one-fourth of an inch in diameter—which is 
secured about one foot above the point occupied by the 
bottom of the basket. Then smaller wires—say one-six- 
teenth of an inch in diameter—extend from the small ring 
to the large one, for the sides of the basket. The side wires 
are all cut off a given length, with an open eye at each end 
to receive the two rings. The side wires are bent of a uni- 
form curve, so as to give the basket a swelled form. As fast 
as the open eyes of the side wires are attached to the bottom 
ring, and to the ring that represents the rim of the basket, 
the ends are bent around with pliers, With a few dimes’ 
worth of galvanized wire one can make a large basket in 
abeut one hour, that will last many years, especially if it be 
housed after the growing season is over. These large baskets 
were lined with moss, filled with rich earth, and were the 
receptacle of several species of beautiful flowers. 

How Can Ir Be Arrorpep?—The Edina (Mo.) Sentinel 
says:—“ How Peterson can afford such superb engravings, 
such finely-colored fashion-plates and patterns, to say nothing 
ot his admirable stories, for two dollars a year, is one of the 
mysteries of the art.” The.reason we can afford it is because 
we have-such a large circulation, the largest, we believe, 
without an exception, in the United States. And this cir- 
culation we have gained, and keep, we flatter ourselves, by 
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NEW BOOKS. 





AppiTrions To CLuBs may be made at the price paid by the 
rest of the club. When enough additional subscriters have 
thus been sent $ make a second club, the person sending 
them, is entitled to a second premium, or premiums. Always 
notify us, however, when such a second club is completed. 
These additions may be made at any time during the year. 
Only all such additional subscribers must begin when the 
rest of the club began. 

Wirn THE Next Numser begins a new volume. This will 
afford an excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially to 
those who do not wish for back numbers. Those subscribers 
and clubs, whose terms expire with this number, will please 
remit early. Such new subscribers, however, as wish back 
numbers from January, can be supplied. 

A ConTRIBUTOR writes :—* Visiting the studio of a scholar 
and artist recently, I found him engaged in reading ‘ Peter- 
son.’ Alluding to the fact, and not seeing others of the same 
kind, he pertinently remarked, ‘I ‘patronize the best and 
the beautiful only.’ ” 

QvesTIONS IN RELATION TO ARTICLES ADVERTISED must be 
addressed to the advertisers, and not to us. We know 
nothing more about such articles than the public at large, 
and do not guarantee them. 

Propte who are always thinking of themselves are 
never either happy or agreeable. There is no charm so 
great, especially in a woman, as the absence of self-con- 
sciousness, 

Our ILLUsTRATIONS.—The Whitehall (Ill.) Register says :— 
“In its illustrations, ‘Peterson’ beats everything. It is a 
treat to lnok through it.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Ancient America, By John DI. Baldwin, A. M. 1 vol.,12 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a work that has been 
needed for a long time. What is known of the ancient 
monuments, which lie scattered over this continent, from 
the Ohio to the Isthmus of Panama, is buried, to a great ex- 
tent, in costly volumes, quite inaccessible to the general 
reader. Many of these volumes, moreover, are in French, 
Spanish, or German. Mr. Baldwin has collected together 
the most material facts, bearing on the archeelogy of Ame- 
rica, and condensed them in this book, into a convenient 
duodecimo of some three hundred pages. The illustrations, 
which are both numerous and good, add greatly to the value 
of the work. Few ordinary readers are aware of the mag- 
nitude and extent of the monuments to which this volume 
is devoted. Some are mere earthworks, though often of 
great size, covering acres of ground; others are stone or 
brick, of considerable value, architecturally ; but all, even the 
rudest, prove the existence of a race, or races, in ancient 
times, on this continent, semi-civilized, and different from 
the red Indian. 

Three Years Ina Man-Trap. By the author of “ Ten Nights 
Ina Bar-Room,.” 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: J. M. Stoddart & 
Co.—Mr, Arthur’s powerfully-written temperance story, 
“Ten Nights In a Bar-Room,” must. be familiar to most of 
our readers, This new story, devoted to the same high pur- 
Pose. is not less ably told. The evils of the gilded dram- 
shops in our great cities are set forth in a manner to appall 
every humane and Christian heart. 

Our Poor Relations, By Colonel E. B. Hamley. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston : J. E. Tilton & Co.—A plea for the brute creation, and 
for better treatment of them. The illustrations, which are 
excellent, are chiefly by Ernest Griset. 


§ Music and Morals, By the Rev, H. R. Hawies,M. A 1 vol., 
{12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers—A work of very 
, much more than ordinary merit. It is divided into four 
¢ parts, Philosophical, Biographical, Instrumental, aud Criti- 
’ cal. The first treats of music in relation to emotion and 
$ morals, and showsa masterly familiarity with the philosophy 
of mus‘c, It is the second, or Biographical part, however, 
which will be most interesting to the general reader; for it 
notices all the eminent composers from Ambrose and Pales- 
trina to Mozart and Mendelisohn. 
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Travels in Arabia, Compiled and Arranged by Bayard Taylor. 
1 vol., 12 mo. New. York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co.—Bayard 
Taylor, himself an accomplished traveler, has here gathered 
together all that is most valuable to know, respecting Arabia, 
Iie draws freely on the writings of Nicbubr, Burkhardt, 
Nelisted, Burton, and Palgrave. The work is one of real 
value. Numerous engravings illustrate the text. The vol- 
ume forms one of that valuable series, “The Library of 
Travel, Exploration, and Adventure.” 

Wonders of Electricity. Translated from the French by J. 
Baile. Edited, with numerous Additions, by Dr. John W. Arm- 
strong. With Sirty-Five Illustrations. 1 rol.,12 mo. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co.—Another volume of that popular 
series, “ The Illustrated Library of Wonders.” Like its pre- 





? decessors, it is distinguished by clearness of style, and co- 


piousness of treatment, in this respect being a model for 
works of this class. 

The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A. By the 
Rev. L. Tyreman, Vol. IT, New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
The story of Wesley's life is carried on, in this volume, from 
the year 1748 to the year 1767. The work improves as it pro- 
gresses, At last, after the lapse of nearly a century, a really 
satisfactory memoir of this great and good man has been 
preuduced. 

The Rival Collection of Prose and Poetry, for the Use ef Schools 
Colleges, and Public Readers, By Martin Larkin, 1 vol., 8 vo., 
New York: J. W. Schemerhorn & Co.—The merit of this col- 
lection is, that it has selected, from earlier compilations of 
its kind, all the pieces, serious or amusing, in poctry, or 
} prose, which had become especial favorites with the public. 

In other respects it does not differ from similar works, 

The Seventh Vial. By the Rev. John Cumming, D. D. 1 rol., 
12mo. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.—The burden of this 
treatise is the late French war, and the consequences result- 
ing from it, all of which Dr. Cumming claims to have been 

: foretold by Prophecy, and to foreshadow “ the beginning of 
the end.” 

True As Steel. By Marian Harland. 1 rol.,12mo. New York: 
G. W. Carleton & Co—The author of this new novel is one 
of the most popular of American female writers. She always 
writes with a purpose, which, perhaps, is one chief reason 
for her success. “ True As Steel,” may be regarded, not only 
as her latest novel, but as her best also. 

The Life and Times of Lord Brougham. Written by Him- 
self. Vol. III, New York: Harper & Brothers.—The third and 
concluding volume of a very remarkable autobiography, 
which has already been noticed, more than once, in these 
pages. 

Youny America Abroad. By Oliver Optic. 1 vol., 16 mo, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A new novel of this series for ju- 
veniles. It is devoted to Russia and Prussia, and written 
with the author’s usual animation. 

A Noble Lord. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, 1 vol.,12 mo, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a sequel to the 
“Lost Heir of Linlithgow,” and is quite as absorbing a story 
as thi. 

Maud Mohan. 





New York : 


By Annie Thomas, | vol., 8 vo. 
Harper & Brothers.—T1*s is a new fiction by the author of 
“On Guard,” “ Theo Leigh,” etc., etc. A cheap edition. 
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OUR ARM-CHATR. 

Tue Steet Encravines in this magazine are everywhere 
pronounced the most clegant that are published, Haney’s 
(N. Y.) Journal says :—* Peterson’s Magazine has been giving 
among its steel plates, this year, some most charming pic- 
tures, little home scenes, and the like. Magazine plates are 
too often lacking in all interest and naturalness, even when 
mechanically well executed ; but Peterson never fails into this 
error.” The Riverton (Iowa) Republican says of the lead- 
ing illustration in the May number:—* The steel engraving, 
‘Olga,’ is one of the handsomest pictures we ever saw.” 
The Brownsville (Mo.) Banner says :—“ The steel engraving, 
‘Olga, adorning the front, is the most beautiful work of the 
engraver we have seen for many a day.” 


5 
> 
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Tue “ Noverty Croturs-Wrincer.”—We understand that 
this great labor-saving machine, with its many improve- 
meuts over all others, not only saves labor and time, but 
wi l pay for itselfin one year in the saving of clothing. This 
Wringer has long been before the public, and has steadily 
gained favor with the people. In purchasing a Clothes- 
Wringer, give the “ Novelty” a trial, and you will be sure 
to give it the preference. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “DPeterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads, Address Pererson’s MaGazINnrF, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., or W. J. Cantton, Adver- 
tising Agent, No. 39 Park Row, New York. 


FASHIONABLE STATIONERY BY Mart.—Messrs. J. E. Tilton 
& Co., 161 Washington street, Boston, make a specialty of 
sending Ladies’ Fine Note-Papers and Envelopes to any part 
of the country by mail. Any one sending them one dollar, 
will receive, post-paid, a box of assorted note-paper and 
envclopes of the latest patterns. Send for their circular. 


EXAMPLE FOR THE Lapies.—Mrs. A. F. Hatt, of Wells- 
ville, N. Y., reccived, 10 years ago, a Wheeler & Wilson Ma- 
chine as a bridal present, the most valuable of her gifts, not 
excepting a check for $500; it has done all the sewing for 
her own, her father’s and sister’s families, without a cent for 
repairs, and but two needles broken. 








Atways Up To THE Trmes.—The Buffalo (N. Y.) Post 
says :—* Peterson’s Magazine is always up to the times. Its : 
publisher is a live man, and knows how to please the public.” } 
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HORTICULTURAL. 
Tur Fucensta is essentially the flower for inexperienced 
amatcurs, because there is none of equal pretentions so casy 
of growth and propagation, or so adaptable to a widely-di- 


its natural elegance and beauty. Notwithstanding these ad- 
vantages, we find, however, the greater part of the plants 
in circulation every year are purchased at trade nurseries, 
although the lover of flowers might enjoy the pleasing ex- 
citement of growing for himself at little expenditure of time, 
trouble, or cost. The following directions will briefly and 
popularly instruct how to accomplish this, and may be car- 
ried out by operators with the most limited means at their } 
command, 

The fuchsia is of South American origin, and has not been 
introduced into this country more than sixty years. Its { 
original appears to have been that garden variety known as >} 
Coccinea, a brilliant coral-colored flower of small size, form- 
ing a twiggy bush, particularly bright and ornamental in 
the border. The present imported race, as we have them, 


4 
verse range of circumstances, and this quite irrespective of ? 
: 
, 
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however, might almost be termed indigenous, so little re- 
semblance do they display to the original type, and so much 
do they owe to the hybridiser’s art. 

New varieties, as in other flowers, are obtained from seed, 
This portion of the subject we shall not dwell upon here, 
but proceed at once to discuss the more common process of 
obtaining plants from cuttings, plenty of which may now be 
procured, either by purchase or by gift; and if the operation 
of striking be commenced at once, any amateur may obtain 
a supply of nice plants of flowering size by the time ordinary 
summer flowers are becoming scarce, and this too with even 
only a light window at command. To begin, then. Take 
yeung and healthy shoots, about three inches long or so, 
slipped off from the parent plant with what is called a heel— 
that is, a sm=ll portion of bark of the main stem; allow these 
cuttings to lie ina cool, shady place for a few hours to dry 
the wound, which, if placed in the cutting-pot at once, would 
probably cause it to rot off. Have ready pans of moist silver 
sand, or pots furnished as follows, for the operation: First, 
in the bottom two inches of half-inch potsherds, next, a 
layer of compost, consisting of peat, loam, and sandy soil in 
equal quantities; lastly, an inch or more of silver sand upon 
the top. Moisten the whole of the latter well. Into either 
of the compositions named dibble the cuttings round the 
edge of the pots, so deep as just to touch the sides in one 
case, or the surface of the mould in the other. Cover witha 
bell-glass, and set the pots or pans in a shady place. After 
awhile give more light. Keep the soil moist by floating 
water round the glass, and lift off the glass every day to dry 
the accumulated moisture from evaporation on the inside. 
In three weeks or so the cuttings will have begun to emit 
roots; when these are sufficiently strong and developed they 
must be singly potted in sixties, filled with a light compost 
of peat or leaf mould, siiky loam, and sand, and kept shaded 
for a time as before. If a little bottom heat can be given, 
either in a house or frame, so much the quicker will estab- 
lishment take place. As the plants fill the pots with roots 
well to the sides, shift on to larger sizes till the flower buds 
appear, when they will require no further change. All these 
operations may be conducted in a frame, a green-house, or 
even a room-window where atmosphere and aspect are favor- 
able and tolerably pure. Syringing must be frequently prac- 
tised, to keep in abeyance red spider and green fly. Hard 
water should not be used, but that may be softened by the 
addition of a piece of washing soda, about the size of a pea, 
to every gallon of water. Rain-water, however, is by far the 
best. Liquid manure for these flowers is best made from 
animal manures; guano and other artificial stimulants are 
dangerous in unskillfal hands. 

Having struck, the next proceeding will be to train the 
plants. This will partly depend, in some degree, upon the 
natural habit they present, and partly on individual taste or 
special requirements. To form a pyramid, one leading shoot 
should alone be encouraged. Support the main stem, and 


, when of the desired height, nip out the top to induce the 


projection of laterals or side shoots, which must be stopped 
in their turn evenly and regularly round. A similar pro- 
cedure in the first instance must be adopted for standards, 
by running up a single stem to the required height, and then 
nipping out the top to form a head; but here the laterals 
must be kept suppressed as fast as they appear—a stake 


} must be affixed to keep the main stalk straight. Bushes are 


grown by stopping back the shoots equally as they arise, re- 
moving none of the leaders from the collar, unless ill-placed 


$ for the future balance and regularity of the plant. Some 
: fuchsias of drooping pendulous growth form admirable 


basket plants. The shoots of these should be regularly 
trained at equal distances to a hoop or rim of some sort till 
fixed in form, after which the ligatures may be remeved, and 
they themselves left to natural development. All the plants 


} should be kept moist and near the light, and should be fre 
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quently turned, lest by constant exposure ‘to a predominant 
aspect, they should become lop-sided. 

Out of doors the fuchsia is, after all, but a second+rate sub- 
ject for bedding purposes. For baskets or vases it is excel- 
lent. Also some varieties are fine as bushes and standards, 
to alternate with roses on a wide extent of lawn, and some 
again are admirable trained against a wall or_trellis. They 
also mix well in pots upon the plunging system, and, in- 
deed, where shaded somewhat from the mid-day sun, with 
rich food at foot, are scarcely anywhere out of place. They 
prefer a moist, warm atmosphere, love syringing at morn and 
eve, in or out of doors, and abhor dry heat, which fills them 
with red spider, the greatest insect enemy they have, though 
attacked also by the aphid tribes. A sheltered situation 
suits them best. When flowering, liquid manure may be 
given them, clear, and not too strong. 

Another quality of the fuchsia, which ‘renders it peculiarly 
vaiuable to amateurs, is the ease with which it may be kept 
in winter. 
lower part of plants with six or seven inches of littet, or old 
tan, or haybands, or any other material that will keep frost 
from the lower part of the plant. If against a wall, mats 
may be used for covering the branches. Large specimens 
may have their stalks drawn close in ard tied together, the 
whole being wound round with haybands; or special plants 
may be taken up, removed in-doors, and kept there, any- 
where impervious to frost, but otherwise cool and dryish. 
Some persons make a pit and bury their fuchsies, impervious 
to the air, during the winter months. In pots they may be 
kept under the green-house, or in the sheds where room 
exists. Returning spring will find them on the move, 
when they may be trimmed or restored to their former 
positions, or otherwise dealt with at the cultivator’s dis- 


cretion, 


DEPARTMENT 


MOTHERS’ 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. VI.—MANAGEMENT OF THE INFANT. 


Dressing —The mother, as the natural and responsible 
guard‘an of her child, should not forget that almost a con- 
stant slumber during “the month,” is a necessary part of 
perfect health to an infant. Hence the rude manner in 
which infants, during the early period of their existence, 
are handled, jostled, and tossed in the air, by newly-made 
“aunties,” or others, is a practice dangerous and injur- 
ious, unnatural and mischievous, as it continually tends 
to break the rest, and rob the infant of that quiet repose 
which is so suited to its nature, and indispensable to its 
health. 

The exercise consequent upon the necessary handling, the 
unavoidable changes to which the child’s body is subject, 
and the unrestrained motion of its limbs, are amply sufficient 
for its well-being at this early age. 

It handled or carried much by visitors or relatives, they 
require it the more, and soon a mischievous habit is 
formed, and more trouble necessarily devolves upon the 
mother. 

When handling is absolutely necessary, its back should be 
carefully guarded, for the many instances of curved spines 
that are daily seen are mostly attributable to this cause, or 


to attempts to make the infant sit in an erect position, un- | 


timely, or at an improper age. 
It is fitting in this place to make a few remarks upon the 
infant's dress—that which is designed to subserve to the 


health and comfort of the new being. And yet, in visiting } 


the nurseries of our fashionable circles, at least, and be- 
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If out of doors, it will be sufficient to cover the } 


443, 


} holding the embroidered laces, and stiffly starched linens 
and edgings, like the teeth of a coarse saw, scratching and 
chaffing the tender skin of the infant, with some important 

$ parts of the body exposed or unclothed, and others super- 
abundantly clad, one would hardly be otherwise than im- 

¢ pressed with the idea that the requirements of idle fashion, 
or the gratification of empty pride, constitute at least one of 
the cardinal objects in the making and arrangements of the 
infant's, wardrobe, whilst its health and eomfort were the 
least of all consulted. 

In view of this: state of society, the expressive lan- 
guage of the poet is called up by memory, which reads 
thus: 

“Such rearing ’mong the rich has thinned their house 

In early life, and laid, in silent ranks, 
Successive with the dead, their infant race.” 

Such is the condition of things in what is called the 
higher ranks of society, where opportunities favorable to the 
acquisition of correct information are so numerous, and the 
resources of knowledge so available, whilst, on the contrary, 
and from the force of circumstances, a course nearly opposite 
is pursued by our plain German population, and those filling 
humbler walks in life; and they are rewarded in the satis- 
faction of seeing their offspring enjoy almost uninterrupted 
} health, and vigor of constitution. 

; In general terms, every article of the infant’s dress should 

, be made subservient to its health and comfort. This will be 





found to consist, 1, in guarding against variations of exter- 
nal temperature, for which purpose fine white flannel is 

; incomparably the best in all seasons, to absorb moisture in 

$ warm, and afford protection in cold weather. 2. In preserv- 

ing a genial warmth for the healthy maintenance of the 
various functions of the body ; and no material or combina- 
tion of items of clothing can possibly take the place of flan- 
nel. 3. In protecting the body and limbs against external 
injuries; and flannel will fulfill this object better than any 
other material, as in the case of fire, etc. 

In the use of one article of clothing, viz., the “ band,” or 
bandage, the mother should bear in mind that the degree of 
tightness proper for it to be pinned in the morning, when 
the infant's abdomen is particularly soft and yielding, be- 
comes often quite too tight, painfully so, later in the day, 
when its stomach and abdomen become surcharged with 
milk, gases, etc. 

Loosening the banesze, therefore, with smart friction 
with the hand over the bowels, as well as along the spine, 
will often be found to be the most soothing carminative for 
the child that can be employed. 


THE DOOR-YARD. 


Roses AND FLowERING SurvuBS.—To those who have but a 
{ small bit of ground, say only a door-yard, we would recom- 
{ mend a circular bed of roses, not planted promiscuously, but 
¢ in lines or ribbons, each circle a distinct color, all trimmed 
i low, and consequently well branched. If the entire bed 
: should be of one variety, the effect will also be very fine. 
: For this purpose the China or Bengal class cannot be ex- 
; celled. The ribbon style must be formed of prolific bloom- 
; ing kinds, as the White Daily for white; Hermosa for pink, 
§ and Agrippina or Louis Phillippe forcrimson. These are all 
; reasonably hardy, and when the bloom is over in autumn, 
$ they should be cut severely back, and covered with coarse 
; litter. The succeeding year, should the soil be well enriched, 
} they will increase in denseness, and nothing can excced 
¢ 
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their beauty, Another pretty adornment for this smallest 
class of door-yards is the introduction of a group of small- 
sized shrubs, such as white, and rose-flowering Almonds, 
{ Deutzia gracilis, Spireea callosa alba, Purple Berberry, red 
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and white Snowberry, etc., with a Kilmarnock Willow, or 
Dwarf Weeping Cherry in the center. The shrubs must be 
annually pruned into a rounded form, thus inducing a close 
growth, and preventing a tall habit. Occasionally a solitary 
shrub of large size may be judiciously introduced into a 
plot of this character, as for instance a Purple Flowering 
Magnolia; but in this case the specimen should be such as 
will strike the eye as novel in color, size, or peculiarity of 
bloom. We think the usual mixed flower-bed, frequently 
seen in such localities, is poor taste; and although we yield 
to no one in love for this class of plants, we should manage 
to create a pretty bed on the side rather than at the front of 
the house. Here let it receive a graceful, flowing outline, 
rather than the old-fashioned circle. In it the plants should 
always reccive due care in their arrangement, with an eye 
to fitness and position, as well as beauty. Above all things, 
shun the now fashionabl i 3 termed vases. We 
allude of course to those little nondescript articles that are 
a burlesque on the name, and an outrage on good taste, and 
not to the large flower-baskets noticed in our Chit-Chat. In 
many of our country towns we have seen almost every in- 
closure disgraced with these wash-basins perched up on 
posts, with often a sickly-looking plant leaning over the 
edge, as if ashamed to be seen in such questionable company. 
And not only one, but frequently several together in imita- 
tion of a crockery establishment where the owner is desirous 
of displaying his wares. Now ve do not wish to be under- 
stood as deprecating altogether this class of adornments, but 
in the name of good taste do let us exercise some discretion 
in the matter. 

Never set out a large tree in a + | door-yard, for ina 
fow years it will overpower everythi: . clse, and what is even 
worse, will shut out the sunsbine from your house, Hardly 
a town-lot or cemetery-inclosure is laid out but this mistake 
is made, although ignoranee in nearly every instance is the 
excuse, and justly so, too. Taking, for instance, a small 
cottage, with a few spare feet of grass'in front—and, by-the- 
way, what is more attractive than a well-kept sod?—in the 
place of a Norway Spruce or Austrian Pine, we would sug- 
gest what is termed a dwarf evergreen—one of the smaller 
forms of Arbor Vite, now becoming so popular, or a Juni- 
per, with its variety of outline, or, perhaps, a form of the 
new genus Retinispora, If the front should have a northern 
aspect, the best plant for this purpose is either some hand- 
somely variegated variety of Axcuba or Enonymus Japonica. 
The newer introductions of these are exceedingly attrac- 
t.ve, and a group composed of distinct kinds forms an agree- 
able feature, 











THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


In the Middle States and West the labor of the gardener will 
mainly consist in the tillage of the growing crops; the rapid 
growth of weeds at this season will admonish him of the 
necessity of timely exertion. 

Asparagus, beds keep clean. Beans, Bush or Bunch, plant 
for succession,. and cultivate those in growth. Beets, thin 
the later planted. Broccoli, plant out those sown in 
April. Cabbage, ditto. Celery, plant out a portion for early 
use, Oy bers, s0w ive crops. Corn, Sugar, plant for 
a succession. Endive, sow. Leeks, thin or transplant. Peas, 
a few may be planted as a succession, 

In the South and South-West—Plant Beans ; transplant Cab- 
bage, Canliflower, and Broccoli: and seed may be sown as & 
succession for autumn heading, but it is uncertain. Cucum- 
bers, Melons, and Squashes, may be planted. Sow Tomato for 
@ succession. The chief labor in the garden had better 
be directed to what is already in growth; bat few seeds 
sown in hot weather in a southern climate will repay the 
trouble. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Ba Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac 
tical housekeeper. 

PRESERVAS, JELLIES, ETC. 

To Preserve Rhubarb for Winter Use—Prepare the rhubarb 
as for a pie, paring it, if necessary, and cutting it up into 
pieces, not too small; put these into wide-mouthed glass 
bottles or jars, nearly up to the neck; fill up with a little 
sugar; place ihe bottles, uncorked, intv a boiler or other 
suitable receptacle, with cold water sufficient completely to 
surround the bottles, but not to flow or bubble over into 
them. A little hay or straw is useful to place at the bottum 
of the boiler, and if required, pack slightly between the 
bottles to prevent breakage. Now boil the whole pretty 
briskly. The rhubarb will shrink somewhat, and the hot 
contents of some of the bottles should be used to fill up the 
others, which, atter being submitted to the boiling heat for 
a time, sheuld be quickly corked up, whilst still in the boil- 
ing water, and the corks covered over with melted cement, 
so as completely to exciude the air. If this process has been 
properly conducted, the rhubarb will keep fresh and palat- 
able for many months. In our own family we have thus 
preserved it for more thana year. After the bottles have 
been once opened, and air admitted, the rhubarb will not 
keep for any length of time. If the object is to make pre- 
serves rather than to retain the fresh flavor of the rhubarb, 
the following plan, which, however, requires a considerable 
proportion of sugar, will be found to make a preserve almost 
equal to that of green-gages. Prepare the stalks as above, 
and boil without sugar, so as to drive off a considerable 
amonnt of watery juice. To each pound of the rhubarb 
thus reduced or “wasted,” the housekeepers say, add a 
pound of sugar, (loaf is best,) and boil all together in the 
usual way, till the whole is sufficiently thickened to make a 
tolerably stiff preserve. 

Quince-Marmalade.—Take the poorest of quinces; pare, 
core, and boil them in as little water as will cover them; 
when quite soft, put them on a sieve, and when cold weigh 
them and break them with a ladle. To a pound of fruit add 
one pound of good brown sugar; put them on the fire and 
simmer slowly for cne hour, stirring constantly in them; put 
it into jars for use, covering very tightly. A great improve- 
ment is to add one-third of sweet apple to the quince; this 
requires no addition of sugar. 

To Preserve Green Peas for Winter Use,—Gather the peas 
before sunrise, shell them immediately, and throw them into 
boiling water. When they have had one good boil, take 
them off, and when cold spread them thinly over a wire- 
sieve. Place the sieve for six hours over hot wood-ashes, or 
over a very slow charcoal fire, so as to dry them gradually; 
then put them into bottles, and cork them carefully. In this 
way they will keep fresh till winter. 

Another.—Pick and shell the peas when full-grown, but no, 
old; lay them on aishes or tins in a cool oven, or before 4 
bright fire. Do not heap the peas on the dishes, but merely 
cover them with peas; stir them frequently, and let them 
dry gradually. When hard, let them cool, then pack in 
stone jars, and keep in a dry place. When required for use, 
soak for some hours in cold water, till they look plump, 
before boiling. 

Damson Jam.—Ten pounds ot damsons, ten pounds good 
sugar; etrew half the sugar between layers of the damson9 
in a deep jar; place them in an oven, the heat of a brick 
oven after the bread is taken out, and leave them all night. 
In the morning draw away the syrup, and boil it with the 
remaining five pounds of sugar. which pour hot upon the 
> damsons, and cover with suet, and tie over with bladder. 


Mulberry-Syrup.—One pint of juice, one and three-quarter 
pounds of sugar. Press out the juice, and finish as cherry 





syrup. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





Home-made Water and Cream Ices.—Put the mixture into 
around, high tin, not more than four inches across (old 
corn-flour tins will be found very suitable, provided they do 
not leak,) and place the tin in the center of a large flower- 
pot, medsuring ten inches across. The flower-pot should be 
put on two pieces of board, placed over a basin, so that the 
water can run away into the basin beneath from the hole at 
the bottom of the flower-pot. The freezing mixture, com- 
yosed of layers of ice and common salt, both broken up 
very small, in proyfortions of twelve pounds of ice and six 
pounds of salt, should be put in between the tin and the 
flower-pot, leaving a little (about three inches in depth) 
to go underneath the tin. Stop up the hole dn the flower- 
pot with a lump of salt. The tin must be turned round with 
velocity; this can be done by placing one finger on the top 
of the tin firmly, and working it round and round. The top 
should be taken off in about ten minutes, so that, with a 
long-handled spoon, the mixture, which has frozen to the 
sides and bottom, may be scraped off, and stirred in with the 
rest, until all is evenly frozen. When finished, if the mix- 
ture have to wait some time before being eaten, it should be 
placed in a vessel with the salt and ice, in proportions of 
twelve pounds of ice, and two pounds of salt. Cover the 
whole well in a blanket, only removing it so as to add more 
freezing mixture. There can hardly be a doubt that the 
mixture would freeze quicker in pewter ice-pots ; but they are 
expensive, and we have found the above answer very well. 
Biscuit Cream Ice.—To six yolks of eggs, well beaten, add gra- 
dually three-quarters of a pint of boiling milk, with a quarter 
of a pound of sugar boiled in it ; stir well, then add six sponge 
cakes, and one ounce of ratafias; beat well together, then 
pour in a quarter of a pint of cream; when cold, freeze. 
Venilla Ice Cream.—Boil three-quarters of a pint of new milk 
with a quarter of a stick of vanilla in it (having previously 
soaked in the milk for several hours,) also six ounces of 
sugar; pour this gradually on to the yolks of three eggs, 
well beaten ; add three-quarters of a pint of cream, then stir 
gently in a jug placed ina sance-pan of hot water over a slow 
fire, as for custard; when cold, freeze. Lemon Water Ice.— 
Make a syrup of three-quarters of a pound of sugar, and 
three-quarters of a pint of water; it should be well boiled in 
a bainmarie, or, if not handy, a jug placed in a sauce-pan of 
hot water will do equally well; make three-quarters of a 
pint of lemon-juice; rub the peel of four on to lumps of 
sugar, and add to the juice; pour in the syrup, let it stand 
two hours, then strain and freeze: when the ice begins to 
set in the tin, stir in the white of an egg previously beaten 
up with a little castor sugar. These receipts make one and 
a half pint each. 

Cherry-Jelly—Remove the stones and stalks from two 
pounds of dark-red, fleshy cherries, and put the cherries 
into a basin. Pound the kernels, and squeeze the juice of 
four lemons through a tammy. Mash the cherries with a 
wooden spoon, adding in first halfa pot of currant jelly, then 
the kernels, and lastly the lemon-juice, and mix all well to- 
gether. Boil and skim a pint of thick, clarified sugar and 
isinglass. Put the cherries into a jelly-bag, pour the sugar 
and isinglass over them, and run throngh till quite clear. 
Add more sugar if not sweet enough, or more lemon-juice if 
acid be tequired. Wet the mould, place it in ice, and fill it 
with the jelly, not turning it out until the last moment. 


Raspberry-Syrup.—One pint of juice, two pounds of sugar. 
Choose the fruit, either red or white, mash it ina pan, and 
put itin a warm place for two or three days, or until the 
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fermentation has cx 1, All fruits re- 
quire this, or the syrup would jeliy after it is bottled. Fil- 
ter the juice through a flannel-bag, add the sugar in powder, 
Place in the bainmarie, and stir it until dissolved ; take it off, 
let it get cold, take off the scum, and bottle it. The addition 





Cherry-Brandy.—This cordial is much improved by adding 
the cherry kernels, which give the liquor that peculiar 
bouquet so much admired. Take six pounds of black and 
Morella cherries; stone half the quantity and prick the rest ; 
throw the whole into a deep jar, adding the kernels of the 
half, slightly bruised, and two pounds of white sugar candy ; 
pour over two quarts of brandy. Coverthe jar closely with 
bladder, and let it stand a month, shaking it frequent'y ; 
then filter the liquor,and bottle it fer use. 


To Preserve Strawberries—To two pounds of fine, largo 
strawberries, add two pounds of powdered sugar, and put 
them in a preserving kettle, over a slow fire, till the sugar 
; is melted ; then boil them for halfan hour as fast as possible ; 

have ready a number of small jars, and put the fruit in boii- 
ing hot. Cover the jars immediately, and keep them through 
the summer in a cold, dry cellar. The jars must be heated 
before the hot fruit is poured in, otherwise they will break. 

Raspberry-Jam.—Pick them over very carefully, as this 
fruit is very liable to wormc; weigh equal quantities of 
berries and sugar, put the fruit into a kettle, and brake it 
with a ladle, and stir continually; let it boil quickly. When 
the watery particles are all evaporated, add the sugar: this 
is better than adding the sugar at first ; let it simmer slowly 
for twenty minutes, then put in jars and cover. 

Morello Cherry-Syrup.—Take the stones out of the cherries, 
mash them, and press out the juice in an earthen pan; let it 
stand in a cool place for two days, then filter; add two 
pounds of sugar to one pint of juice, finish in the bainmarie, 
or stir it well on the fire, and give it one or two boils. 





Raspberry-Vinegar.—To two quarts and a half of ripe rasp- 
berries put one pint of the best vinegar. Bruise them we!l, 
and let it stand three days. Strain the juice through a bag, 
and add its weight of sugar. Boil it, skim well, and bottle 
it closely. 

SANITARY. 


Bathing.—A daily bath for the whole body is not too much. 
Health may not absolutely require this, but there are few 
persons who would not be benefited by a complete washing 
ot the skin from head to foot, at least once every day. The 
feet need washing as much as the head, as perspiration upon 
them is very abundant. Feet that are cased in wool and 
leather are not excepted from this necessity of cleansing. 
Digestion is freer when water is applied above the organs of 
digestion; and the washing of the chest helps one to breathe 
more freely. Bathing makes the limbs supple, and it opens 
the muscles to breathe from, if such an unscientific state- 
ment may be permitted. All will agree that in the second 
month of summer a daily bath is a luxury not to be omitted, 
but in winter it is hardly less necessary, and the reaction 
which follows makes it a luxury even in the most inclement 
season. 

‘or the Sick-Room.—The following receipt makes a deli- 
ciously refreshing wash in the sick-room, and cools the ach- 
ing head. Take of rosemary, wormwood, lavender, rue, sage, 
and mint, a large handful of each. Place in a stone jar, and 
pour over it one gallon of strong cider-vinegar ; cover closely, 
and keep near the fire for four days. Then strain, and add 
one ounce of pounded camphor gum. Bottle and keep 
tightly corked. There is a French legend connected with 
this preparation called vinaigre a quatre voleurs. During the 
plague at Marseilles, a band of robbers plundered the dead 
and the dying without injury to themselves. They were 
imprisoned, tried, and condemned to die, but were pardoned 
on condition of disclosing the secret whereby they could 
ransack houses infected with the terrible scourge. They 
gave the above receipt. Another mode of using it is to wash 
the face and hands with it before exposing one’s self to any 
infection. It is very aromatic and refreshing in the sick- 





ofa few tablespoonfuls of good fruit syrup to a glass of iced { Toom; 80, if it can accomplish nothing more, it is of great 
Water, or soda-water, produces a refreshing summer beverage. } value to housekeepers, 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 





Danger from Eating Nuts—Medical men advise that salt 
should be taken with nuts, when eaten at night. “ One time,” 
says « writer, “hickory nuts were served in the evening, 
when a friend called for salt, stating that he knew of a lady 
having eaten heartily of nuts in the evening, was taken 
violently ill. Dr. Abernethy was sent for, but he had become 
toe fond of his cup, and was not in a condition to go, he 
muttered, “Sait, sait;” of which no notice was taken. Next 
morning he found the lady a corpse. He said if they had 
given her salt, it would have relieved her. If they would 
allow him to make an examination he would convince them. 
On opening the stomach the nuts were found in a mass, He 
sprinkled sait on this, and immediately it dissolved.” 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fie. 1.—Warkine-Dress or Wate HerNant, oR GRENA- 
pine.—The skirt is trimmed with four scant flounces, trim- 
med with a quilling of black ribbon, for which black lace 
may be substituted. The upper-skirteand-waist may be cut 
in one or separate, the waist having a little fullness in it. 
The sleeves, neck, and skirt, are trimmed like the flounces, 
Hat of white muslin, fastened down with black velvet ribbon. 
Pearl-colored gloves and parasol. 

Fig. 11.—WALkiNG-DreEss OF GREEN STRIPED PopLtin.—The 
under-skirt is perfectly plain; the upper-skirt is one of those 
indefinable tints, with the slightest mauve tinge in it, and 
is made of plain twilled foulard. It is rather long at the 
waist, and the belt, band on the ruffles at the sleeves, and 
trimmings of the collar, are of green; a knot of green ribbon 
at the throat. Straw hat, trimmed with green ribbon, and 
a green gauze veil. Large, green parasol. 

Fig. m1.-CarnriaGe-Dress or Gray Striped SitK.—One 
deep flounce trims the lower-skirt. The upper-skirt is long 
both front and back, is looped high up on the hip, and is 
trimmed with a deep fringe. The close-fitting basque, which 
is pointed both before and at the back, is also trimmed with 
fringe. Bonnet of gray straw, trimmed with a fall of gray 
tulle, and two of black velvet. 

Fic. 1v.—Hovuse-Dress or Penk Srik For A Youne Lapy.— 
A deep plaiting of fine, white, French muslin is around the 
bottom of the under-skirt. The wpron-front, panniers at the 
side, sash-ends, sleeves, and waist, are all trimmed with white 
muslin plaitings. Round hat of white chip, trimmed with 
quillings of pink ribbon. 

Fie. v.— Hovse-Dress or Waite Musiy.—The lower-skirt 
has a puffing of white muslin over a band of green silk or 
percale, The upper-skirt, waist, and sleeves, are trimmed 
in a similar manner. Broad flat of Leghorn, trimmed with 
black velvet. 

Fig. vi-—-Eventna-Dress or Write Musiin.—The trained 
ekirt is trimmed with five plain flounces. The upper-skirt 
of white mus!in is perfectly plain, and looped up with black 
velvet loop and ends. The low bodice, with short sleeves, is 
made of black velvet, and is worn with plaited fichu or col- 
larette, edged with lace. 

Fig. vu.—Evenine-Dress oF Waitt HeErnani.—The 
lower-skirt, which is not very long, has one deep flounce, 
headed by a loose puffing, fastened down at intervals by 
bows and ends of black velvet ribbon. The upper-skirt opens 
in front, is rounded at the sides and back, and is edged with 
broad guipure lace, headed by a narrower puffing than that 
on the lower-skirt. The high, square-necked basque is edged 
with lace, and like the sleeves, is trimmed with black velvet. 

GENERAL RE.: \2ks.—We give this month the usual varied 
amount of eapes, iichus, ete., and are glad to say that these 
pretty additions to the toilet are becoming very popular; 
with their aid, old dresses, or sombre-colored ones can be 
very much brightened up at comparatively little expense. 
One of the prettiest fancies in the way of fichus is made of 
China crepe, tr’:mmed with Valenciennes lace. The prettiest 
are composed of two scarfs of crepe, which are joined to- 








} any color. 


gether at one of the ends with a bow, likewise of Ching 
crepe. The fichu is made in such a manner that it can at 
pleasure be either at the neck or in the center of the back, 
or at the waist, according as the fichu is arranged, more or 
less forward in front. For ladies who are unwilling to wear 
tight-fitting garments in the street without something to 
conceal the figure, these plaited fichus are most convenient; 
sometimes they are made of crepe de chine, sometimes of 
black or white lace, black silk, or the material of the dress, 
edged with lace. These fichus are trimmed with bows, and 
are made according to the taste of the wearer. 

The most popular style of dress is made with a round tunic, 
looped up very high at the sides, while a wide scarf or sash- 
end of similar material to the dress is draped with flat plaits, 
and thrown across the back of the tunic, eventually falling 
at the side. This sash or scarf imparts a degree of novelty 
to the round tunic, which was beginuing to be old-fashioned, 

The large Louis XV. casague, which opens in front over 
the skirt, and the Marie Antoinette polonaise, will now very 
generally replace the tunic and the talma, which have been 
so popular during the winter. 

Waistcoats are also worn with morning costumes, even 
more so than with evening toilets, Several tunics are now 
made round in front, and open at the back, so that the skirt, 
trimmed with flounces, can be seen. These flouncee are 
neither cut out nor gathered; they are laid in rather wide, 
flat plaits, and are frequently edged with a cross-band dif- 
ferent from the dress. 

Wurte Dresses will be very much worn this summer, 
whether of muslin, mohair, grenadiue, or any other cool, 
soft material. Black velvet will be used to loop up these 
dresses, with or without flowers, as the fancy may dictate, 
though any colored ribbon will look equally well. 

Brack Dresses of all descriptions are also popular. Black 
silk skirts are worn with thin-colored, or white over-skirts 
and polonaise ; and black polonaise are worn over skirts of 
An all black dress of either thin or thick ma- 
terial is very much brightened up by one of t’» pink, blue, 
or mauve China crepe fichus which we have described. 

Tue Potonaise is so popular that comparatively few sac- 
ques and mantles are worn ; but when worn, they are short, 
rather loose, have pagoda sleeves, and are trimmed with lace. 

Bonnets are really bonnets now, and are worn larger than 
they were, though small enough” yet; they are all high, 
though of an infinite variety of shape otherwise, aud, if 
rather low, are trimmed to look high, All have falls of black 
lace or tulle at the back, and nearly all have some sort of 
face trimming; jet is very much used on black-lace bonnets 
especially. Hats are very high also, except the flat Leghorn, 
called the “ Dolly Varden,” which is fastened up at the sides 
in a coquettish manner, and is really more becoming to most 
faces than the other styles. 

Tue Harr is now, as a rule, worn very low in the nape of 
the neck, either in light waved chignons without any pad- 
ding, or else in curls confined in an invisible net, Fora 
simple morning toilet the hair is sometimes divided down 
the center, and plaited in two wide plaits. which are looped 
up, and an Alsatian bow is worn at the top of the head. 

Emprorvery is still very much used on all materials, 
whether of silk, muslin, or woolen. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Dress or Gray Monarr ror a Litrie Grru.—The 
under-skirt has a wide flounce, plaited very full, and know 
as the Russian plaiting; the upper-skirt and jacket are also 
of gray mohair, and are trimmed with a bias band of blue 
and white silk ; large, white linen collar. 

Fic. u.—Dness or Wutre Pique ror A Litrie Grri.—The 
under-skirt is trimmed with six rows of white, fancy bral: 
the upper-skirt and jacket are scalloped out, and bound wita 
the white braid, Chinese hat, trimmed with black velvet 
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